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Some Aspects of Wage Policy in the 
Planned Economies of Eastern Europe 


In the planned economies of Eastern Europe, one of the objectives 
of wage policy is to assist in bringing about a distribution of man- 
power that accords with the requirements of the over-all national 
economic plan by making some jobs more attractive than others.* 
It is with this limited, but important, aspect of wage policy that the 
present article is concerned. It contains an investigation, through 
the writings of commentators and experts of the region, into the 
component parts of the wage structure and the results they are designed 
to produce, together with the extent to which they appear to have been 
effective instruments of manpower distribution. 


WAGES AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF MANPOWER 2 


NUMBER of reasons can be distinguished for the differentials 

in earnings that are to be found in the planned economies of 
Eastern Europe. They may be due, for example, to the difference 
in economic importance attached to various industries in the over- 
all plan, and the desire to encourage workers to take employment 
in particular industries or to increase their output in those indus- 
tries. They may be attributable to differences in working conditions ; 
or they may be designed to induce workers to take employment in 


1 For further discussion of the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
mechanism of planning, see H. Kowa.ska : “ Productivity in the Planned 
Economies of Eastern Europe ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV 
No. 2, Aug. 1956, p. 146. 

2 The various original Russian sources consulted are listed together 
below in the order in which they are referred to in the course of the article. 
B. Maiiep and B. Mapkos: in Coyuaaucmuyecxua mpyd (Moscow), No. 2, 
1958, pp. 48-57 (hereafter cited as MAYER and Markov) ; Bedomocmu Bepxoe- 
Ho20 Cosema (Moscow) (cited as Bulletin of the Supreme Soviet), 20 Aug. 1945 
and 13 Jan. 1946 ; Cnpasownuk pabomxuxa (Moscow, Tpodusgar, 
1957) (cited as The Trade Unionist's Handbook); M. Tonbaurein 
and B. C. Kopotrkos: Tapanmudnole u 6binaambl pabowum u 
cayscayum (Moscow, Ipousyat, 1957) (cited as GOLDSTEIN and KOROTKOV) ; 
E. Kanyctuu, in /]aaxoeoe xo3aticmeo (Moscow), No. 7, 1957 (cited as Kapus- 
TIN); E. Topronenko, in Coyuaaucmuyecxud mpyd, No. 2, 1958, pp. 58-66 
(cited as TORGONENKO) ; C. CrpymusuH, in Bonpocet akonomuku (Moscow), 
No. 11, 1954, pp. 22-39 (cited as STRUMILIN). 
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particular regions, to encourage stability of employment, or to 
ensure an adequate reward for skill. 

Generally speaking wages in the U.S.S.R., as well as in the 
majority of the countries in the area, consist of guaranteed basic 
wage rates and various incentive payments dependent, among 
other things, on the systems of payment applied in a given industry 
or enterprise. 

The basic wage is usually expressed in terms of time (i.e. 
hourly or daily) rates. Basic wage rates are grouped in a number of 
basic wage scales differentiated according to the relative economic 
importance of the industry concerned ; the degree of mechanisation 
and conditions of work ; the location of the enterprise ; the nature 
of the skill ; and system of payment applied. 

Within given wage scales the actual wage rates are grouped into 
a specified number of wage categories, varying from one industry to 
another. These wage rates are based upon coefficients reflecting the 
skill and responsibility involved in given jobs, and taking account 
of such factors as the diversity, complexity and difficulty of the 
work. Coefficients are determined on the basis of detailed job 
descriptions and classifications. 


Inter-Industrial Wage Differentials 


The basic role of inter-industrial wage differentials is to attract 
labour into industries which, in accordance with the intentions of 
the planners, are given the highest priority in the programmes of 
economic development. It has frequently been reported that such 
differentials are substantial and usually favour metallurgy, heavy 
engineering and mining, while the lowest wage scales are applied in 
food processing, textiles, and some other light industries producing 
consumer goods. Differentials vary between and within the coun- 
tries concerned, depending on their specific economic objectives in 
a given period as well as the changes in the relative supplies and 
requirements of certain skills. 

Inter-industrial differentials have frequently been revised 
because of changes in technological processes applied in given 
industries—changes requiring different categories of skill. For 
example, while in 1940 the average wage in the forest industry in 
the U.S.S.R. was about 14 per cent. below the level of the average 
wage in all industry, by 1955 it was higher than the corresponding 
average. It is stated that this increase was mainly due to the 
mechanisation of processes in forestry.! 

But differentials may also be revised because of shifts in the 
relative economic importance of particular branches of economic 


1 MAYER and MaARKOv, op. cit. 
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activity within the general framework of actual and projected 
economic development. Thus, of 17 branches of economic activity 
in the U.S.S.R. in 1940, coal mining ranked first in terms of the 
average wage level, petroleum extraction second, ferrous metal- 
lurgy third, heavy engineering fourth and iron-ore mining fifth. 
In 1955, while the first and third places were still occupied by coal 
mining and ferrous metallurgy respectively, the second was taken 
by iron ore, petroleum extraction had shifted to fourth place, and 
paper and cellulose occupied the fifth place.1 A comparison with 
earlier periods shows much more striking differences, particularly 
in favour of wages in the light and consumer goods industries. 

Shifts in inter-industrial wage differentials are also caused by 
changes in the productivity of labour. However, a relative increase 
in wage levels is not always associated with a corresponding pro- 
portionate increase in productivity. This lack of direct relationship 
between productivity and wages within and between industries is 
sometimes due to irregularities in the determination of wage rates 
and systems of payment. However, sometimes a relatively high 
rate of increase in wages compared with the increase in productivity 
seems to follow the intentions of the planners who, by means of 
favourable wage adjustments, attempt to attract labour to certain 
industries, although such increases in wages cannot be justified by 
the principle of wage policy more generally applied, according to 
which productivity should grow faster than wages. For example, 
during the period 1940 to 1955 the productivity of labour in coal 
mining in the U.S.S.R. increased by 24 per cent. and average wages 
by 173 per cent. During the same period the corresponding in- 
creases in engineering industries amounted to 193 per cent. and 
100 per cent. respectively. If a similar relationship (productivity 
increasing nearly twice as fast as wages) had been maintained in 
coal mining, the increase in wages over the period would have been 
only 12 per cent. and the level of average wages in this industry 
would have been the lowest of all industries in the U.S.S.R.? 

The above example does not mean that the authorities have 
changed their attitude towards the broad principle of maintaining, 
in general, a certain proportion between productivity and wage 
increases. It only means that this principle is not mechanically 
applied in all industries and in all periods of economic development ; 
that attention is given to various factors responsible for increased 
productivity in various industries ; and that increased emphasis 
may sometimes be laid upon allocation of manpower to industries 
in which relatively small increases in productivity are attained. 


a MAYER and MArRKovy, op. cit., p. 52. 
* Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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But it is not only through differentials in basic wage rates 
that labour is induced to seek employment in high-priority 
industries. In some countries workers employed in industries 
manufacturing goods for export receive special incentive payments. 
For example, in Poland regulations provide for granting premiums 
to the workers employed in such industries and to the distribution 
personnel working in related enterprises. In addition such workers 
are also entitled to benefit from the premium and foreign currency 
funds at the disposal of the Minister of Foreign Trade, though 
only if certain conditions are fulfilled, generally connected with 
the attainment of good results in terms of the quantity and 
quality of goods manufactured for export as well as timing of 
deliveries at short notice, etc. Payments made out of the foreign 
currency fund to given enterprises are distributed according to 
various schemes and the workers concerned are entitled to use 
their foreign currency credit either to buy Polish goods produced 
for export at preferential (generally world market) prices or to 
import consumer goods directly from abroad. If the workers 
or works council of the enterprise concerned so decide the foreign 
currency credit may also be used for collective welfare purposes.! 
Preferential conditions of employment in the form of incentive 
payments for workers employed in enterprises manufacturing 
goods for export are also granted in some industries in Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. 

It is difficult to evaluate the relative importance of such 
payments in the over-all wage structure of the workers concerned. 
According to the available information the actual amounts of 
foreign currency credit allotted to individual workers do not 
seem to be very substantial, particularly if converted into the 
national currency at the official exchange rates. However, the 
possibility of acquiring at preferential prices certain consumer 
goods that are in short supply on the home market appears to 
constitute a strong supplementary incentive to take up employ- 
ment in these export industries and enterprises and to increase 
the efficiency of labour. 


Differentials Due to Conditions of Work 


The degree of mechanisation, the extent of physical effort 
required and the relative irksomeness of .conditions of work may 
account for substantial differences in wages. For example, in the 
U.S.S.R. rates included in the wage scale applied to workers 
employed at high temperatures in the metal trades are 29 per 


1 Cf. for example, Ordinance of the Minister for Small-Scale Industries 
and Handicrafts and of the Minister of Foreign Trade, of 8 February 1958, 
Dz. Urz. Min. Prz. Dr. i Rz. No. 2, Item 6. 
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cent. higher than rates for workers in the same industry employed 
in standard conditions of work.! The corresponding difference 
in wage scales in the chemical industries may reach 26 per cent. 
The difference in average wage levels between industries attri- 
butable to differences in conditions of work may reach as much 
as 50 per cent.” 


Differentials Due to the Location of the Enterprise 


Regional wage differentials granted to workers employed 
in certain specified areas of the country are an important factor 
in the distribution of manpower. They are generally due to 
relatively difficult living and working conditions in certain regions 
(e.g. the irksomeness of the climate, isolation, or substandard 
housing) rather than to disparities in the cost of living. Because 
of the size of the country and its wide range of climates, regional 
wage differentials play a more important role in the U.S.S.R. 
than in the other countries of Eastern Europe. 

In the U.S.S.R. regional wage differentials exist for all indus- 
trial and service activities. For example, construction and 
assembly workers in the coal-mining industry are remunerated 
according to eight different regional wage scales for all categories 
and types of skill. Three different regional scales are in force for 
workers employed in enterprises engaged in production of building 
materials for coal mining, four for workers employed in petroleum 
extraction and processing, and so on. The maximum regional 
difference in the wage rates of workers within the same category 
of skill in certain branches of the coal industry is about 17 per 
cent. In the petroleum industry the law provides for a maximum 
regional wage differential of 32.8 per cent.® 

In the U.S.S.R. the decree of 1 August 1945 provides for a 
number of supplementary payments and bonuses to all workers 
and salaried employees accepting employment in the state, co- 
operative and other enterprises located in the northern regions 
of the country for a period of not less than three years (two years 
in some areas). In certain cases, e.g. to some highly skilled 
1E. L. Manevitcu : Der Arbeitslohn und seine Formen in der sowjetischen 


Industrie (Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1954), p. 119 (translated from the 
Russian). 

2 MAYER and Markov (op. cit. pp. 50-51), make special mention in this 
context of the difference in wage scales in the coal mining and the milk 
and dairy products industries in the U.S.S.R. 

3 MANEVITCH, op. cit., pp. 117-119. 

4 Bulletin of the Supreme Soviet, op. cit., 20 Aug. 1945 and 13 Jan. 1946; 
also Instruction of the Ministry of Finances of the U.S.S.R. of 16 Mar. 1953, 
in The Trade Unionist’s Handbook, op. cit., p. 119. 
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workers, such supplementary payments and bonuses are also 
granted for shorter periods of employment. Although the rates 
of these supplementary payments vary substantially depending 
upon the locality, duration of the contract and skill category of 
the worker concerned, they seem to represent a relatively important 
factor in the wage structure. Moreover, in the case of temporary 
loss of working capacity due to employment in such regions, the 
workers concerned are entitled to special payments granted by 
enterprises, covering the difference between the usual social 
security benefits and an amount representing 90 per cent. (50 per 
cent. for non-trade-unionists) of the average wage including all 
incentive payments, but not exceeding 100 roubles a day.} 


Additional Payments to Encourage the Planned Mobility of Labour 


Apart from regional wage differentials, a series of regulations 
provides for supplementary and compensatory payments designed 
to encourage the planned mobility of labour and distribution of 
manpower. For example, in the U.S.S.R. every worker who accepts 
employment in a different locality at a distance of over 25 kilo- 
metres from his previous place of employment receives basic daily 
wages at the rate determined for his job in the new place of employ- 
ment for a period covering the duration of his journey plus six 
days to allow him to prepare his removal and to settle down at 
his new place of employment.? Such payments may also be 
granted, by agreement with the management in the new place of 
employment, to persons changing their place of employment on 
their own initiative. 

Moreover, persons who agree to take up employment in another 
locality or region are granted special payments and allowances 
to cover costs of travel and installation on what appears to be a 
rather generous scale. If any difficulties are involved in the exact 
computation of the amount due to the worker prior to his moving, 
an advance payment is made by the hiring enterprise.? The 
compensatory payments are made each time a change of employ- 
ment involving moving to another locality takes place at the 
suggestion of the authorities, notwithstanding the duration of 
employment in the enterprise from which the worker concerned 
is shifted. Compensatory payments for transportation and moving 
expenses are also granted to young specialists and workers who 


1GoLDSTEIN and Kororkov, op cit., pp. 28-29. 
2 Parts 2 and 11 of the decision of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of 23 November 1931. 


GOLDSTEIN and op. cit., pp. 68-72. 
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upon graduation from their educational and vocational training 
institutions are directed to enterprises located at a distance of 
over 25 kilometres from their habitual place of residence.! 


Additional Payments to Encourage the Stability of Labour 


Certain elements of the wage structure are designed to 
encourage a higher degree of stability of employment. Thus in 
the U.S.S.R. after a given period of service in the same enterprise 
a worker is granted a yearly seniority increment at a rate varying 
from one industry to another and proportional to the number of 
years of employment. Such payments are also made to workers 
who change their place of employment, provided such changes 
are made at the suggestion of the management concerned or with 
its agreement. The seniority payments are made once a year at 
a rate varying generally from 10 to 30 per cent. of the yearly basic 
time wage according to the number of years of service. Consider- 
ably higher rates are fixed for certain categories of workers and 
certain industries, as for example miners employed on underground 
jobs, and skilled workers in heavy metal trades. Conditions of 
work, skill and the relative economic importance of the industry 
are the main factors determining the level of the basic rate of 
seniority payments. 


Skill Differentials 


Wage differentials due to skill are designed to play a substantial 
role in the manpower and employment programmes, first by 
stimulating young workers to enter vocational training and educa- 
tional institutions and secondly by encouraging industrial workers 
to improve their qualifications. Skill differentials are therefore an 
important means of bringing about an adequate supply of labour 
with skills corresponding to the requirements of the production 
plans. 

In nearly all the countries of Eastern Europe skill differentials 
are based upon centrally determined time rates for the first wage 
category of each main type of skill. The differentials for the remain- 
ing categories are computed by means of predetermined wage 
coefficients, depending either upon the nature of the job to be 
carried out or the nature and degree of skill of the worker concerned. 
While in the majority of industries the classification and rating of 
the workers depend upon the personal qualifications of those con- 
cerned, in some trades and industries the coefficients are deter- 
mined for given categories of jobs, whatever the qualifications of 


1See p. 10 below. 
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the workers, i.e. the period of their vocational training, seniority, 
etc. Rating according to jobs is applied, for example, in the U.S.S.R. 
in most of the mining industries (including coal) and cotton textiles. 
In these industries all workers carrying out a given job are remun- 
erated at the same rate! and no attention is paid to differences 
in experience, seniority or type of training (whether formal or on 
the job). The nature of the technological process, the relative 
similarity of conditions of work, and the limited number of main 
skills required in these industries are generally given as reasons for 
the application of this system of rating. 

The rates of skill differentials vary between and within indus- 
tries. It is difficult, therefore, to assess in general terms the weight 
given to the skill factor. However, on the basis of some examples 
of differentials due to skill applied in various countries of the 
region and, in particular, of various official statements it seems 
clear that skill differentials are an important factor in the wage 
structure of industrial workers. 

The State Labour and Wages Committee of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. has made proposals regarding skill 
differentials to be applied experimentally in certain industries, 
which are summarised in table I. 


TABLE I, PROPOSED EXPERIMENTAL SKILL DIFFERENTIALS IN 
CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Average percentage 
difference in basic wage 
rates in successive 


Number 
of skill 


categories category | 
categories 


Ratio between basic wage | 
rates in highest and lowest 


Ore mining . . 18 
Non-ferrous 
metallurgy 
Engineering 
Textiles 
Clothing 
| | 


Source ; MANEVITCH, Op. cit., p. 119, and Mayer and Markov, op. cit., 


The question has been raised how adequately the relatively 
large wage differentials due to skill do in fact fulfil the functions 
they are intended to fulfil.2, Because of certain inadequacies in the 
wage structure or systems of payment, they may not provide a 


? With the exception, apparently, of workers temporarily shifted to 
lower-rated jobs than those formerly occupied by them. See below. 


2 See below, pp. 16 ff. 
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sufficient stimulus for young workers to enter vocational training 
schools or otherwise improve their qualifications, or to accept 
employment in which their special qualifications are fully utilised. 
Managements are generally instructed not to encourage workers 
to take jobs that do not correspond with the nature and degree of 
skill possessed by them. According to a regulation in force in the 
U.S.S.R. workers who are temporarily shifted to jobs classified in 
a lower category and normally remunerated at a lower rate con- 
tinue to be remunerated at a level corresponding to their average 
earnings (basic wage plus incentive payments) in their former job.! 
Besides ensuring guaranteed earnings to workers transferred with 
their consent but not at their specific request to lower-rated jobs 
in cases of emergency in the enterprise concerned, this regulation 
would also serve to promote efficient utilisation of skills by discour- 
aging managements from wasting skilled labour and stimulating 
them to organise production in such a way as to avoid emergencies 
of this kind. 


Wage Differentials Resulting from Systems of Payment 


Wage differentials resulting from the application of different 
systems of payment in different industries are likewise intended to 
fulfil various important economic functions. Their initial direct 
function, as reflected in the difference between the basic wage 
rates of workers remunerated by results and those remunerated by 
time, is to stimulate the employment of workers in industries and 
trades applying systems of payment by results. Wage incentives 
are also designed to improve standards of performance and thus 
to help ensure the fulfilment of plans relating to production, pro- 
ductivity, capital formation, etc.* 

In nearly all industries in the countries concerned separate 
wage scales are applied to workers remunerated by time and by 
results. With a view to encouraging the greatest possible number 
of workers to accept employment paid by results, the guaranteed 
“ fall-back ” for these workers is usually higher than the basic rate 
for workers remunerated by time. The differences vary from one 
industry and one job to another. In the U.S.S.R. the difference 
between basic wage rates included in the scale applied to workers 
remunerated by time and those in the scale used for workers re- 
munerated by results averages 10 to 15 per cent. in favour of the 
latter. Moreover, all additional payments such as overtime, night 
work, time not worked through no fault of the worker, etc., are 


1 GOLDSTEIN and KoRoTKOv, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 
2 Cf. H. Kowa ska, op. cit. 
8’ MANEVITCH, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 
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generally computed on the basis of the basic wage rates in the 
case of both categories of workers and are therefore automatically 
higher in the case of workers remunerated by results. 


LIMITATIONS OF WAGE POLICIES 


Wage policies have been no more than partially successful in 
attaining planned objectives in the distribution of manpower and 
employment. Industries offering relatively high wage and incen- 
tive payments have frequently suffered from acute labour short- 
ages or from an undesirably high rate of labour turnover. Despite 
seniority payments the latter phenomenon has been a well-known 
feature of the employment situation in several of the countries of 
Eastern Europe, and in certain periods strong administrative 
measures were adopted to counteract this high labour turnover.! 
On the other hand, substantial difficulties have frequently been 
faced in inducing a sufficient number of workers to move from one 
region to another. In some cases workers have hesitated to move 
not only when offered a higher wage in another locality but also 
when faced with possible redundancy or actual displacement from 
a given place of work. 

Administrative measures have sometimes been used to supple- 
ment measures of wage policy designed to attain certain planned 
objectives ; and although policies relating to the movement of 
labour and the choice of occupation have been considerably liber- 
alised in the last few years, in several of the countries concerned 
some administrative measures are still applied in order to safe- 
guard the planned distribution of manpower. For example, in 
Czechoslovakia and in the U.S.S.R. graduates from vocational 
training schools and other educational institutions are legally 
obliged to take up employment in enterprises and localities desig- 
nated by the authorities. But those who enter these educational 
institutions are aware of this obligation and that the length of 
time for which they must work in undertakings not of their own 
choosing is limited, depending upon the duration of the training 
provided by the State free of charge. In Poland persons seeking 
employment who, after a given period of time, have not accepted 
a number of offers made by the placement agency and corresponding 
with their skill and qualifications, do not qualify for unemployment 
benefits. 

Relatively low wage and incentive rates determined for certain 
industries and trades have not always discouraged workers from 
entering them, and the level of employment in such industries 


1See, for example, Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. I, No. 5, 
1 Mar. 1949, p. 176; and Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), 28 Nov. 1956. 
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and trades has often been higher than was intended. This is 
another situation in which administrative measures have been 
resorted to. For example, in Poland, Decision No. 42 of the Council 
of Ministers, of 26 February 1958, prohibits hiring new workers in 
state-owned enterprises in certain trades and industries. It also 
recommends the central authorities of co-operative organisations 
to adopt similar measures with regard to their enterprises belonging 
to the industries and trades concerned.? 

Literature and discussions in the countries of Eastern Europe 
suggest a number of reasons, both social and economic, why wage 
policies have not been fully successful in attaining planned 
objectives. 


Social Obstacles to Wage Policy 


A number of factors accounting for the relatively low response 
of some workers to the wage stimuli applied as instruments of 
manpower and employment policies are of a social rather than an 
economic nature. They vary from one country to another but 
some are common to the majority of the countries in the area. 
They are generally rooted in the historical and social background, 
in the origin of the industrial workers and in certain features of the 
economic and social development of various regions within the 
countries concerned. 

It is generally recognised that both in the U.S.S.R. and in 
the Peoples’ Democracies substantial efforts have been made 
to integrate the economically and socially underdeveloped regions 
within the countries concerned. The location of new capital 
investments in such areas clearly indicates that considerable 
progress has been made in levelling differences of economic standards 
between various regions. The increased emphasis laid upon educa- 
tion and health in Asian Republics in the U.S.S.R., and the import- 
ant cultural and social investments made in the southern and 
north-eastern regions of Poland, in the Hungarian steppe and in 
Slovakia, show a similar effort in the field of social standards. 
Nevertheless, relatively large disparities in social and cultural 
amenities between areas and between town (and, in particular, big 
cities) and country may be observed in nearly all the countries 
under review. In several cases these disparities extend to housing 
and to the quality and variety of consumer goods available. As a 
result, higher wages paid in certain trades and industries located 
in less attractive areas or in the country are not always a sufficient 
inducement to workers to go where they are wanted. This is 
particularly true in the case of skilled workers, highly qualified 


1 Monitor Polski (Warsaw), No. 16, Item 100, 1958. 
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technical personnel and certain professional categories. The 
reluctance of these categories of manpower to accept employment 
outside big cities obstructs the implementation of manpower and 
employment policies, since it slows down the pace of modernisation 
and growth in regions, trades and industries where development 
is most urgently needed ; it also affects the cultural and social 
standards of life in the regions concerned. 

Another social obstacle to wage policy is the rural origin of a 
substantial proportion of industrial workers in some of the countries 
concerned. Such workers may have difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the conditions, rhythm and discipline of industrial work ! 
and, accustomed to a low standard of living, may, for a time at 
least, be less responsive to wage incentives than urban workers 
who have developed a desire for a wider range of consumer goods. 
In other cases the low response of labour to wage incentives seems 
to be due to the inadequacy of housing offered to newly recruited 
workers, which offsets the potential advantages of high earnings. 

The reluctance of administrative and service personnel to accept 
production jobs in industry is a well-known phenomenon in certain 
countries in Eastern Europe, such as Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Poland. A similar reluctance has been reported in Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany and the U.S.S.R. despite substantial economic 
incentives offered to attract manpower to production jobs. This 
reluctance may be explained by traditional attitudes towards 
manual labour. Prolonged periods of schooling and higher standards 
of education offered to an increasing number of people stimulate 
the idea of social advancement. As in many other parts of the 
world, a good education may be considered a title to an administra- 
tive or “ white collar ” job. It is considered in the U.S.S.R. that the 
decreased physical effort and the increased responsibility of the 
individual brought about by automation and in certain circum- 
stances by economic and administrative decentralisation will be 
of prime importance in the attempt to eradicate the differerce in 
prestige between manual and intellectual labour. 

Recognising the importance of social factors limiting the 
response of individuals to economic incentives, the planning 
authorities have frequently supplemented their wage policies by 
social incentives based upon idealistic and moral motivation and 
calculated to appeal to the common human need for approval, 
respect and standing in the community. If, in recent years, the 


1 To illustrate this point it may be noted that in Poland 12,500 workers 
entered employment in the coal mines in 1955 as a result of a recruitment 
campaign carried out at considerable cost, while in the course of the same 
year 66,500 miners abandoned their jobs (Trybuna Ludu, 28 Nov. 1956). 
The second figure quoted does not include movement between mines. 
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relative importance of social incentives has declined in the labour 
policies of the countries concerned, it is still by no means insigni- 
ficant. 


Economic Obstacles to Wage Policy 


The main emphasis has, however, been laid upon increasing 
the effectiveness of economic incentives. The following seem to be 
the main economic reasons why these have not been fully effective : 
(a) distortions in planned wage differentials ; (6) the limited role 
of basic wages in total money earnings; (c) shortcomings of 
systems of payment by results ; and (d) excessive subdivision of 
job classifications. For lack of space, the last of these points will 
not be examined in this article, but the others call for some 
discussion. 


Distortions in Planned Wage Differentials. 


Methods of determining wages have in some cases in the past 
caused actual wage differentials between industries to differ 
substantially from the differentials intended. One reason for this 
is that although the same factors have been taken into considera- 
tion in determining wage scales and wage rates within all industries, 
the weights given to such factors have varied arbitrarily from one 
industry to another. For example, in the U.S.S.R. the fishing and 
fish-processing industries, in which it was intended that average 
wages should be substantially lower than in the engineering indus- 
tries and the coke and chemical industries, in fact pay average 
wages equal to those paid in the latter and some 20 per cent. 
higher than in the former. These results have come about because 
of the considerably higher weight given to the factor of location 
of enterprises in the fishing and fish-processing industries than 
in the others. Several other industries in which the basic wage 
rates have been centrally determined at a relatively low level 
have used their power to determine regional wage differentials and 
supplementary payments as a means of increasing the actual 
average earnings.? 

In order to avoid such distortions of inter-industrial wage 
differentials in future, the State Labour and Wages Committee 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. contemplates the intro- 
duction of uniform regional differentials for all branches of economic 
activity instead of the regional differentials hitherto determined 
by the industry concerned. Increased uniformity in weights 
allotted in various industries to skill and other factors of wage 
determination is also advocated. 


1 MaYER and Markov, op. cit., p. 51. 
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The differentials between and within given wage scales have 
also been substantially affected by numerous adjustments covering 
particular trades, industries, enterprises, skills and regions. Such 
adjustments have brought about, in certain cases, an economically 
undesirable narrowing or widening of wage differentials. Moreover, 
a considerable levelling of wage rates resulted in certain countries 
from cost-of-living adjustments (introduced e.g. in the U.S.S.R. 
in September 1946), which particularly favoured the lowest-paid 
categories of workers. Another factor in the U.S.S.R. has been 
the raising, in recent years, of the nation-wide minimum wage, 
which has also resulted in a narrowing of wage differentials. 


The Limited Role of Basic Wages in Total Money Earnings. 


Planned differentials relate mostly to basic wages, but these 
constitute in many cases only a relatively low proportion of workers’ 
total earnings. 

In Czechoslovakia a wage reform designed to remedy this 
situation has been announced, but the problem is illustrated by 
the fact that in industries not as yet covered by this reform basic 
wages represent only about 50 per cent. of total earnings on the 
average ; in the engineering industry they represent only about 
40 per cent. In the U.S.S.R. the average proportion of basic 
wages in total earnings in 1957 was about 50 per cent. for workers 
remunerated by results and 75 per cent. for workers remunerated 
by time.’ Table If shows the proportion of basic wages in the 
earnings of workers in various industries in the U.S.S.R. in 1955. 


TABLE II. PROPORTION OF BASIC WAGES IN TOTAL MONEY EARNINGS 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE U.S.S.R., 1955 


Basic wages as percentage 
of total money earnings 
Industry | 


Workers paid by Workers paid by 
results time 


Ferrous metallurgy 
Non-ferrous metallurgy 
Coal mining 
Petroleum . 
Engineering 

Chemicals 
Building materials 
Paper and timber . 
Light industry . 


Source: Karustin, op. cit., p. 29. 


1 KAPUSTIN, op. cit., p. 28. 
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There are several interrelated reasons for this wage structure. 
Firstly, according to a statement made by Mr. Kaganovitch at 
the 20th Party Congress, no basic changes have been made in the 
system of job classifications and of the corresponding basic time 
rates since 1932 ; and the system has in the meantime become some- 
what obsolete in the majority of industries. While during the 
period from 1944 to 1955 the average money earnings of workers 
in industry have risen greatly, the basic time wages have hardly 
changed. Numerous modifications in the level of basic wage rates 
made in particular enterprises and industries did not contribute to 
any improvement of this situation." 

Secondly, since basic wage rates were not adequately adjusted 
to over-all economic changes, managements and central industrial 
organisations have followed a practice of introducing and raising 
additional payments. There is evidence that this practice has 
frequently resulted not only in higher earnings but in considerable 
distortions in the planned wage differentials, since increases in the 
earnings of various categories of workers brought about by means of 
additional and increased payments have not always been made in 
proportion to the initial basic wage and bonus rates. One of the 
various means of raising the earnings of workers has consisted of 
increased incentive payments resulting from the fixing of higher 
bonus rates or lower output targets. There is evidence that incentive 
payments have in many cases not adequately reflected actual levels 
of efficiency, output targets for particular workers having been fixed 
at levels ensuring the maintenance or increase of given earnings. 
For example, in the U.S.S.R. the proportion of earnings resulting 
from productivity bonuses amounted to 27 per cent. in the 
engineering industry in 1955. However, these payments cannot be 
considered as a measure of increased productivity since they were 
granted because workers substantially exceeded (by 180 to 190 per 
cent. on the average) unrealistically low minimum output targets.” 
In some cases there is evidence of a more or less fictitious applica- 
tion of piece rates to jobs and industries where, in fact, they were 
not applicable.* It is recognised that the relatively low basic 
wage rates have been the main cause of such practices. Wage 
reforms contemplated and in some cases already carried out are 
intended not only to restore to the basic wage rates and the 
corresponding differentials their initial importance but also to 


1See XXme Congrés du Particommuniste de l'Union soviétique, 14-25 
février 1956, published by Les cahiers du communisme (Paris, 1956). 
2 MAYER and MARKOY, op. cit., p. 55. 


% Pradce (Prague), 17 May 1958; Rudé Prdévo (Prague), 6 May 1958 and 
20 May 1958. 
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make it possible to introduce output targets and corresponding 
incentives that would be a valid indicator of increased pro- 
ductivity.! 


Shortcomings of Systems of Payment by Results. 


The principle of payment by results is strongly advocated and 
widely employed in the Eastern European countries. There has, 
however, been a good deal of criticism within the region of the 
methods of application of this principle. As stated above, the 
relatively highest wage and bonus rates were determined for 
industries and trades which, according to the intentions of the 
planners, were given the highest priority. However, at the same 
time output targets for these industries were fixed at relatively 
high levels, thus making it difficult for the workers concerned 
to attain an output which would qualify them for incentive 
payments. The earnings of workers employed in industries and 
trades offering relatively lower basic wage and bonus rates have 
therefore frequently been equal to, or higher than, those of workers 
in the key industries, since it was easier to exceed the output 
targets fixed for the “less important ” industries. This situation 
results from the fact that minimum output targets or “ norms 
of work ” for the key industries have generally been determined 
on the basis of detailed work studies and applied mostly in enter- 
prises using standardised, up-to-date mechanised equipment, 
whereas the norms of work used in industries classified as less 
important economically appear to have been mainly based upon 
statistics of past average results. Moreover, relatively large dispari- 
ties in the type and efficiency of equipment in the latter enter- 
prises have not permitted a rigid application of centrally determined 
regulations and have opened the way to some irregularities in the 
application of incentive systems of payment.? Substantial efforts 
have been made to improve the systems of payment and in several 
countries steps have recently been taken or announced indicating 
a major revision of the systems hitherto applied. 

For example, as a result of a wage reform covering building 
workers introduced in 1956 in the U.S.S.R. the relative importance 
of basic wages, as well as of wage differentials due to skill, in total 
earnings has considerably increased. The differentials due to skill 
are reflected not only in the basic wage but also in the rate of 
bonus payments for excess fulfilment of output targets. The 
widening of differentials reflected in incentive payments brings to 


1See pp. 20 ff. below. 
2 Prace, 17 May 1958; Rudé Pravo, 6 May 1958; and ToRGONENKO, 
op. cit. 
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an end a frequently observed anomaly, namely that workers 
belonging to lower-rated categories of skill were earning wages 
equal to, or higher than, those of higher-rated skilled workers.! 

Substantial distortions in the earnings of various categories of 
workers seem frequently to have been due to the combined effects of 
unscientifically determined output targets and bonus rates and the 
application of different incentive systems to the different categories 
of labour concerned. For example, in the Lenin Steel Works in 
Poland—one of the largest metallurgical enterprises of the country 
—up to 1956 there was a striking disproportion in the earnings of 
direct and indirect production workers. Whereas the direct pro- 
duction workers were remunerated according to a _ piece-work 
system, the maintenance workers were paid according to time- 
plus-premium systems. Since minimum output targets for piece 
work were generally—and deliberately—fixed at a relatively low 
level, they were easily exceeded and the production workers 
obtained bonus payments equal to 220 per cent. of the basic wage 
on the average. On the other hand, the maintenance workers 
could not exceed their basic time wage by more than 70 per cent. 
Moreover, there was a substantial disparity between the hourly 
minimum rates of the two categories of workers, in favour of the 
direct production workers. As a result, direct production workers 
were earning much more than maintenance workers responsible 
for the upkeep and repairs of complicated and costly equipment.? 

Premiums granted under existing systems of payment by results 
are not the only incentives related to various indices of the economic 
success of the individual worker and the enterprise as a whole. 
Among such incentives mention should be made of payments 
provided by so-called “ enterprise funds ”. 

In all the countries concerned special regulations provide for the 
granting of funds, for collective welfare purposes and distribution 
among the administrative and technical personnel and the workers, 
to industrial enterprises which fulfil certain conditions. These 
conditions vary from one country to another. In the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria fulfilment of the quantitative indices 
of the yearly (or quarterly) plans of production, and attainment of 
objectives regarding costs of production, accounting profits,? and 
the assortment of goods manufactured are generally necessary. 


1 TORGONENKO, op. cit., p. 59. 

2 Information communicated to the I.L.O. by the management of the 
Lenin Steel Works. 

’ Although, under the system of central planning and public ownership 
of the means of production, profits are not retained by individual under- 
takings (save to a limited extent as noted below), nevertheless for accounting 
purposes profits are credited or losses debited to individual undertakings. 
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In the German Democratic Republic, Hungary and Poland, 
results in terms of accounting profits and some other financial in- 
dices of the plan seem to be the most important qualifying condi- 
tions. In all cases the amount of accounting profits made by the 
enterprise concerned is one of the qualifying factors ; the “ enterprise 
fund ” is, in fact, a share of its own profits that the enterprise is 
allowed to retain. In the U.S.S.R. the share allotted to the fund 
varies from 1 to 6 per cent. of the amount of planned profits and 
from 20 to 50 per cent. of the amount of accounting profits earned 
in excess of the planned targets, the differences in the percentage 
share in the profits depending upon the relative economic import- 
ance and specific conditions of a given enterprise. 

In Poland regulations under the law of 19 November 1956 on 
enterprise funds provided for the establishment of an enterprise 
fund in all enterprises which (a) made an accounting profit amount- 
ing at least to the target fixed for its yearly plan, agreed upon by 
higher authorities (or did not exceed the amount of planned 
losses) ; and (b) attained the output targets of the yearly plan. 
On the proposal of the management concerned other factors 
might also be taken into consideration.! 

The amounts allotted to the enterprise funds represent 1.5 
per cent. of the planned wage bill plus 50 per cent. of the profits 
in excess of the planned targets (or 50 per cent. of the amount by 
which an enterprise has decreased planned losses). The above 
regulations are valid for the majority of industrial enterprises. 
However, different regulations apply in a number of industries 
in which specific manufacturing conditions and the price structure 
of the products concerned require the adoption of a more elastic 
approach.? 

The system of enterprise funds tends to distort the planned 
wage structure for two main reasons. 

One reason for distortion lies in the way in which funds are 
distributed within the enterprise. In some cases individual pay- 
ments out of these funds result in levelling rather than increasing 
wages differentials due, for example, to skill or other factors 
taken into account in fixing wages. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
distribution schemes bring about a widening of wage differentials 
within an enterprise that is contrary to the intentions of the plan- 
ners. It has frequently been stated that managers of certain 


1 For example, the regular execution of repairs. This has the advantage 
of removing any temptation to delay current repairs for as long as possible 
in the hope of making higher immediate profits and, consequently, of 
obtaining a larger enterprise fund. 

2M. Kuezynskt, in Ekonomika i Organizacja Pracy (Warsaw), No. 5, 
May 1958, pp. 226-232. 
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enterprises have attained outstanding results, measured in terms 
of profits and the gross output of certain products, at the expense 
of a failure to achieve other planned targets regarding, for example, 
the output of “ less rewarding ” goods (i.e. goods carrying a lower 
accounting profit margin). Indeed, for several years this pheno- 
menon seems to have led the planners to adopt a more cautious 
approach to the financial indices of economic success within an 
enterprise. Such distortions in the plan fulfilment of an enterprise, 
caused by the profit motivation in the management’s decision, 
inevitably have a direct impact on wages. This is because the 
majority of distribution schemes provide for granting bonuses 
mainly to those directly concerned with a given achievement of the 
enterprise, which in certain cases may result in preferential treat- 
ment for certain categories of workers contrary to the intentions of 
the planners. 

Secondly, even if there is no distortion of the plan regarding 
the assortment of goods produced in an individual enterprise, the 
price structure in the countries concerned, in conjunction with the 
system of “enterprise funds”, tends in certain cases to distort 
planned inter-industrial wage differentials. A discussion of the 
problems of price-fixing in centrally planned economies is outside 
the scope of this article. These problems are, however, very 
important for a full understanding of the difficulties encountered 
in using wage policy as an instrument of economic planning. Some 
authorities and economists in the region argue that the Marxist 
theory of value, as now applied, leads to under-pricing of pro- 
ducer’s goods.! There is evidence that, in spite of several consecutive 
price reforms in the U.S.S.R. and in other countries of Eastern 
Europe, the level of the centrally determined prices for a number 
of producer goods is relatively low, and there is a much greater 
possibility of making substantial accounting profits in enterprises 
manufacturing consumer goods, or depending for their production 
on “cheap” raw materials, than in a number of high-priority 
enterprises producing such vital primary products as coal and 
petroleum, or in some heavy metal trades and engineering plants. 

For example, in Rumania the relative importance of amounts 
granted in the form of enterprise funds to undertakings in light 
industry, including the food-processing sector, in 1955, was much 
greater than those paid to enterprises belonging to high-priority 
heavy and extractive industries because, for reasons independent 
of the efficiency of the latter, it was very difficult for them to make 
any substantial accounting profits.? 


1 SRUMILIN, op. cit., pp. 22-33 ; several statements by Professor O. LANGE. 
2 Probleme Economice (Bucharest), No. 7, 1958. 
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A similar situation has been observed in Czechoslovakia. In 
1955 the large metals works in Ostrava, considered to be a very 
efficiently organised and well managed enterprise of nation-wide 
importance, was granted an enterprise fund of an amount repre- 
senting 7.56 crowns per 1,000 crowns of the wage bill, while in 
the wine and beverages enterprises of the food-processing industries 
the corresponding relationship between the enterprise fund and 
the wage bill was 13 to 1,000.1 Spread equally over all categories 
of workers the difference would hardly have a perceptible effect 
on the wage structure ; but, as has been said, individual payments 
out of enterprise funds are not spread equally but may be con- 
centrated on certain categories of workers. 

In Poland the amounts granted in 1953 in the form of enter- 
prise funds to the meat and dairy industries equalled 1.51 per 
cent. of their total wage bill, while the corresponding percentages 
for the coal-mining, heavy engineering and chemical industries 
(i.e. industries allotted by the planners a considerable inter- 
industrial wage differential as compared with the meat and dairy 
products industries) were 0.14, 0.26 and 0.41 respectively.? This 
trend was even more accentuated in the following years and the 
amounts granted in the first quarter of 1957 represented 5.79 per 
cent. of the quarterly wage bill in heavy industry ; 11 per cent. 
in the chemical industries (including light chemicals) ; 5.76 per 
cent in coal mining and 26.93 per cent. in food processing. The 
actual amounts distributed to the workers during this quarter 
varied from 109 to 924 zlotys per worker in mining and electric- 
power enterprises, and from 300 to 4,000 zlotys in food-processing 
enterprises.* 

It appears from the above examples that rewarding plants for 
their financial success tends to upset the inter-industrial wage 
differentials—an important instrument of manpower and employ- 
ment policies—which tend to be levelled by means of the higher 
premiums paid to workers in financially successful enterprises 
of less over-all economic importance. 


RECENT TRENDS IN WAGE POLICY 


In recent years the majority of countries in the region have 
taken or announced their intention of taking a variety of measures 
of basic reform in the field of wage policy. Although the extent 


1 Rudé Prdvo, 22 Mar. 1957. 
2 Finanse (Warsaw), No. 3, 1958. 
3 TIbid., No. 8, 1957. 
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and nature of these reforms vary from one country to another a 
few common features of particular interest may be discerned. 

First, there seems to be a general trend towards a considerable 
relative and absolute increase of basic guaranteed wage rates 
in the structure of workers’ earnings. In the U.S.S.R. the State 
Labour and Wages Committee of the Council of Ministers, in agree- 
ment with the trade union organisations, has proposed that the 
proportion of basic wages in workers’ earnings should be increased 
to 70 to 75 per cent. of the total (as compared with current figures 
of 40 to 55 per cent.) in the case of workers remunerated by results 
and to 80 to 85 per cent. of the total (against 65 to 75 per cent.) 
for workers remunerated by time.! 

Similar developments are taking place in Czechoslovakia 
where the mobile part of earnings (i.e. the incentive payments) 
will, according to the measures announced, play a considerably 
less important role than in the past, since the basic guaranteed 
rate will constitute the main part of remuneration. Training in 
improved techniques of organisation and methods of work will, 
it is considered, have to be provided in order to ensure that higher 
levels of efficiency will justify the payment of the higher basic 
wages envisaged. Similarly, a changed psychological climate will 
have to be created among the workers, so that they will maintain 
and improve their standards of performance despite the higher 
and more stable guaranteed earnings.” 

Relative and absolute increases in basic wage rates do not 
preclude the application of various incentive systems. Indeed, it 
appears from different announcements and measures that the inten- 
tion of the planners in the countries concerned is to strengthen 
the role of incentive payments by the introduction of systems 
that are based only upon concrete indices of performance and are 
simple and comprehensible to all concerned.* 

It is reported that the new systems of remuneration in 
Czechoslovakia will be adequately adapted to the organisation 
and methods of work in the industries and enterprises in which 
they are to be applied. The general tendency is to relate incentive 
payments to long-term indicators of efficiency of labour and of 


1 KAPUSTIN, op. cit., p. 29. 

2 Cf. statement by Mr. J. Grer, Secretary of the State Wage Commission 
at the Joint Conference of the State Wage Commission, Trade Union Council 
and Party Organisation, held in Prague on 15 May 1958 (Prdce, 17 May 
1958, p. 4); and statements by the First Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. J. 
DoLansky, at the Joint Conference of the Trade Union, Party Officials, 
and Managers of Industrial Enterprises on the Problems of Remuneration 
of Labour (Rudé Prdévo, 20 May 1958, p. 2), and on some problems of 
remuneration of labour (ibid., 6 May 1958, p. 2). 

3’ Statement by Mr. SHVERNIK, in XX™e Congrés du Parti communiste 
de l'Union soviétique, op. cit. 
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the enterprise as a whole. The new wage systems will require 
closer collaboration between management and labour and should 
not, it is considered, be introduced until a thorough analysis of 
the technological conditions of the plant has been made. They 
will be efficient only if the organisation of work is improved ; 
particular attention is therefore being paid to the training of 
management in new techniques of higher productivity including 
technical, economic, organisational and labour problems. It has 
also been emphasised that a change in the attitude of the workers 
towards the wage structure must be brought about before the new 
systems are introduced.! 

The reorganisation of the wage system announced and partly 
carried out in Czechoslovakia concentrates upon the problem of 
revising prevailing norms of work and reconsiders the basic prin- 
ciples of payment by results. Several industries are reported to 
have made considerable progress in revising norms of work after 
carrying out work studies based upon new techniques of analysing 
and classifying jobs and processes. It is proposed that existing 
systems of payment by results for jobs and enterprises in which 
neither individual nor collective performance can be accurately 
measured should be discontinued. But even in these cases the 
new measures do not rely entirely on payment by time but also 
provide for incentive payments based on factors intended to reflect 
the efficiency of those concerned more adequately than in the past. 

It is clear that the problem of modifying systems of payment 
and of relating wages to productivity in the broadest sense of the 
term has recently been one of the main preoccupations of the 
planning authorities dealing with wage problems in several Eastern 
European countries. The measures taken and announced seem to 
be more than a simple modification and improvement of obsolete 
or irrational systems. From isolated examples of measures adopted 
experimentally in several industries and individual enterprises 
there appears to be no general intention to abandon payment by 
results but rather to measure results less in terms of quantity of 
output and more in terms of a combination of various long-term 
indices of economic success of the enterprise concerned, in which 
financial aspects such as cost of production and accounting profits 
are given increased importance. 

The attempts of the planners to decrease the role of quantitative 
results in the determination of output targets, bonus rates, and 
incentive payments in general, and to increase the proportion of 


1 Hospodd¥ské Noviny (Prague), 21 May 1958; and statement by the 
Secretary of the Central Trade Union Council, Mr. G. HnriiéKa, made at 
the National Conference on Problems of Remuneration of Labour, Prdce, 
21 May 1958, pp. 1-4. 
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basic wages and the role of over-all financial measures of efficiency 
in the determination of incentive payments are encountering 
substantial obstacles. 

If basic wages are to become the main factor in workers’ remun- 
eration, the determination of a fair day’s work for an average 
worker in average working conditions and of the basic wage rates 
for different categories of skill will, it is considered, require a 
costly and lengthy process of thorough work studies in all industries 
concerned.? 

In addition, the large disparity in equipment and processes in 
different enterprises makes it particularly difficult to discontinue 
systems of payment by results based upon quantitative indices. 
It is also feared that if they are discontinued the levels of productiv- 
ity may be adversely affected in certain cases, particularly since 
the notion of efficiency has in the past been widely identified with 
quantity of output. 

The trend towards economic decentralisation may help to 
solve some of these problems by making it easier to apply appro- 
priate measures at regional levels and at the level of individual 
undertakings. Decentralised solutions of wage problems may not, 
however, always prove satisfactory. For example, they may fail 
to ensure the desired degree of uniformity of earnings of workers 
with similar skills in different undertakings and industries. 

One of the most crucial problems of the reforms announced is 
their attempt to increase the importance of the financial success 
of an enterprise as a criterion for the granting of incentive payments. 
As indicated above, rewarding an enterprise in accordance with 
the size of its accounting profits or with other indices of financial 
success has not always given satisfactory results in the past. 
Because wholesale prices are fixed centrally the contribution of 
the enterprise to the value of its production is limited to the 
quantity of its output. A particular enterprise may also influence 
its costs of production by economising the factors of production 
it utilises. There is evidence, however, that the prices of certain 
of the scarcest factors are relatively low. When this is so, manage- 
ment may not have an adequate incentive to economise in their 
use. The accounting profits of an enterprise are not necessarily 
an indicator of its relative efficiency if the prices of its products, 
and of the factors of production it employs, do not accurately 
reflect the degree of scarcity of these products and factors. It is 
understandable, therefore, that the approach of the planners 


1 See footnote 2 on p. 21. 

2See footnote 2 on p. 21; also statements by Mr. SHVERNIK and 
Mr. KAGANOvITcH, in XXme Congrés du Parti communiste de l'Union 
soviétique, op. cit. 
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to the problem of rewarding undertakings for financial success 
continues to be cautious, despite announced changes in emphasis, 
and that the problem of price determination has recently become 
one of the main preoccupations of economists and planning 
authorities in the U.S.S.R. and other countries in Eastern Europe. 

It is too early to evaluate the various measures recently taken 
and announced in the field of wage policy. They seem, however, 
to reflect an increased confidence in the sense of responsibility of 
individual workers, and in the ability of managements and workers 
to solve certain basic problems of organisation of work, work 
methods and work measurement. 
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Settlement of Nomadic 
and Semi-Nomadic Tribal Groups 


in the Middle East 


by 
Mohamed AWAD 


The problem of protecting indigenous and other tribal and semi- 
tribal populations in independent countries and of integrating them 
into the life of their respective national communities is one that arises, 
though in very different forms, in many widely separated regions of 
the world and that on the international plane has long engaged the 
attention of the International Labour Organisation.1 In the Middle 
East the populations concerned constitute a distinct group in need of 
special administrative measures not because they differ ethnically from 
the bulk of the national community but rather on account of their tribal 
organisation and nomadic way of life ; and hence full social integration 
in this region must await sedentarisation of the tribes. 

In the following article Mohamed Awad, former Minister of 
Education of Egypt and at present Visiting Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Cairo, shows that under the encouragement and guidance of 
the governments concerned this process of settlement is well under way. 
He points out, however, that sedentarisation must be followed by an 
evolutionary process of social integration, aided by education, that 
may well take several generations to complete. 


HE lands of the Middle East? are inhabited mainly, though 
not exclusively, by Arabic-speaking peoples, who are col- 
lectively described as Arabs, whether they lead a sedentary, a 


1 It will be recalled that at its 40th Session the International Labour 
Conference adopted the Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention and 
Recommendation, 1957, thus crowning more than 30 years of work on the 
subject. See “ The 40th Session of the International Labour Conference ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 3, Sep. 1957, pp. 232-236. 

2 The term Middle East has often been described as rather vague, but 
for the purpose of the present study it has been limited to three fairly 
distinct areas: (a) the lands bordering the Nile Valley, including both 
Egypt and the Northern Sudan; (b) the lands of the so-called Fertile 
Crescent, comprising Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Jordan; (c) the 
Arabian Peninsula. The domain of the nomad is much larger, but even 
when thus limited it is still far too large for adequate treatment, in a single 
article, of all aspects of nomadic life. A certain amount of selection will be 
inevitable both as regards the groups and the details of their living con- 
ditions. 
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semi-nomadic or a nomadic life! In some countries, however, 
particularly in Egypt, the term “ Arabs ” is sometimes used in a 
more restricted sense to denote tribal groups, whether nomadic, 
semi-nomadic or sedentary ; and as long as they possess a tribal 
organisation they are referred to as “ Arabs ” to distinguish them 
from the settled peasants or “ fellaheen ”.? 

The people concerned are largely Moslem as well as Arabic- 
speaking, although there are, especially in Africa, sections which 
are not of Arabian origin. This is notably the case with the 
Hamitic Beja, living between the Nile and the Red Sea, north of 
the Abyssinian Plateau, who have a special language of their own, 
To Bedawi, and who, though partially Arabised, must be con- 
sidered as a distinct group. Many writers consider that the same 
should apply also to the tribal groups living in the Libyan desert 
west of the Nile, who, though more thoroughly Arabised than 
the Beja, contain a considerable proportion of Berber blood.* 
They do not possess, at present, any special language of their own.‘ 
But in spite of many similarities common to all tribal groups, 
both the Beja and the Libyans display certain social features 
peculiar to themselves, notably as regards mother-right and the 
position of women in general. 


LIVING CONDITIONS OF NOMADIC, SEMI-NOMADIC 
AND SETTLED TRIBAL GROUPS 


Nomadic Groups 


Throughout the lands of the Middle East, tribes and tribal 
groups are widely spread, but they do not constitute the whole 
population and seldom even a majority of the population in any 
political unit, except in Saudi Arabia. Tribal groups are usually 
classified into nomadic, semi-nomadic and sedentary tribes, 
their essential characteristic being that their members are dis- 
tinguished by belonging to a specific group, and not to a specific 
place, village or town. They retain this characteristic even when 
they constitute a fixed agricultural community. 


1 In the Arabic language a distinction is made between the word ‘Arab, 
i.e. people of Arab culture as a whole, and the word A‘rab, which means 
Bedouins or Arab nomads. This distinction is not often observed, and 
we come across writing where the word Arab is loosely used to signify 
tribal groups in Arabic speaking countries. 

*See Mohamed Awan: “ The Assimilation of Nomads in Egypt”, in 
American Geographical Review, Vol. XLIV, p. 245. 

3 See G. W. Murray: Sons of Ishmael (London, George Routledge and 
Sons, 1935), pp. 271 ff. 


4 In the Oasis of Siwa (Jupiter-Ammon) a special Berber dialect survives. 
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At present “pure” nomads, leading a wandering life, are 
relatively few, probably not exceeding 750,000 throughout the area 
under consideration. Semi-nomadic tribes in the same countries 
would probably reach about 2 million, while sedentary groups with 
a tribal organisation should easily reach, or even exceed, 5 million. 
It is impossible to give a more accurate figure since the usual official 
statistical sources contain only rough estimates with regard to all 
these categories, especially the wandering nomads. 

The size of a tribe varies considerably, according to environ- 
ment and occupation, and tends to increase under sedentary or 
semi-sedentary conditions. Absolute nomadism has a restrictive 
influence on size, because of the need for maintaining a certain 
amount of contact among members while pursuing a nomadic 
existence. A nomadic tribe is usually counted by tents ; and while 
some very powerful tribes, like the Ruwala may consist of some 
3,500 tents, a much more modest figure of about one thousand 
or even a few hundred is more generally the rule. 

If a tribe grows beyond a certain point under nomadism, it 
begins almost automatically to disintegrate into tribal sections, 
which subsequently develop into separate tribes, occupy different 
domains and are often in conflict with one another. A very good 
example of this is the ‘Anaza tribe, widely spread throughout 
Arabia and the Fertile Crescent, and consisting of over 20,000 tents, 
which has split up into several conflicting sub-tribes. ! 

A tribe which becomes partly or wholly sedentary often grows 
to considerable proportions, in accordance with the growth of the 
means of subsistence. The Hadendowa of the Sudan, a Beja 
tribe of over 100,000, and the Awlad ‘Ali of Egypt, who probably 
exceed that number, are good examples of semi-nomadic tribes 
which have increased steadily in the past fifty years. It is true 
that some of this growth is due to the absorption of smaller tribal 
sections, but it could not have taken place under purely nomadic 
conditions. 

The characteristics of the purely nomadic tribe cannot be 
discussed here in full. It is important to note, however, that no 
tribe, no matter how nomadic it may be, leads an indefinite 
wandering life, without any regard to prescribed routes and land- 
marks. The nomads we are dealing with are pastoral nomads, 
with large herds of camels and a few other animals. They are 
habitually on the move, travelling sometimes by day and some- 
times by night according to the season, for about nine months in 
the year. But in these wanderings, whose object is to procure 


1See C. Daryll Forpe: Habitat, Economy and Society, 7th edition 
(London, Methuen, 1949), p. 310. 
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water and pasture for their herds, they follow fairly fixed routes, 
and usually return to the point from which they started. Here 
they generally loiter a little longer, to dispose of their surplus 
animals and buy much of their provisions ; and it is this “ starting 
point ” which habitually determines the land or country to which 
they “ belong ”. 

Throughout their wanderings, however, they keep to lands and 
wadis, wells and springs and oases, which they claim as their own ; 
and as long as they can defend their claim by force of arms, there 
are few who care to contest it, except when hostilities are intended. 
Tribal boundaries are often the subject of dispute and this merely 
expresses the conception that each tribe has its own land, with 
its water and pasture, and should not trespass beyond its limits. 
It is of course possible that some Bedouin might ask permission 
to graze their cattle on the lands of another tribe ; such permission 
is seldom denied, but the fact that it must be sought demonstrates 
the right of each tribe to its land. 

Such lands are of course mostly arid with some grazing patches, 
wells and even springs scattered here and there. But no matter 
how arid a land may be, it is never sufficiently barren to be con- 
sidered worthless.’ It is always claimed by some tribe and defended 
to the utmost against any encroachment. But as soon as a tribe 
detects any weakness in any of its neighbours—and Bedouin are 
extremely sensitive to such signs of weakness—they at once engage 
in hostilities, with the object of acquiring all or part of their 
neighbours’ land. 

The nomads thus lead a wandering life, with a fairly fixed annual 
cycle, generally following the same routes. They usually travel 
in rather small bands of about twenty to thirty tents, in order to 
avoid crowding at wells and pastures. A good example of a nomadic 
tribe is the Ruwala of Eastern Syria, who congregate in their 
“homeland ”, east of Damascus during the summer and early 
autumn. Here they sell their surplus animals and purchase their 
provisions, mostly flour, dates, rice, coffee and sugar, and some 
articles of clothing. Late in September they begin their trek, 
passing the winter in the Syrian desert, and the spring in the oases 
of Jauf and Tayma in north-western Arabia before they begin 
their return journey back to Syria. The area in which these 


1See C. S. Jarvis: Yesterday and To-day in Sinai (Edinburgh and 
London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1931), pp. 60 and 67, and Abbas 
Ammar : The Eastern Gates to Egypt (published by the author in Arabic, Cairo, 
1946), p. 142. Governments do not admit this right of ownership. They 
allow the nomads to use the lands but reserve the right to take it away at 
any time. Governments, however, are interested in the limits of the land 
occupied by each tribe, as a means of fixing the responsibility for crimes 
committed. 
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wanderings take place is about 500 miles long as the crow flies 
from north to south, and about 300 miles from east to west, but 
as the Ruwala pursue a somewhat irregular course it is probable 
that in their annual wanderings they cover some 1,500 miles. 


SKETCH MAP OF RUWALA TERRITORY 
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Source: After C. Daryll Forpe: “The North Arabian Badawin”, in Geography (Sheffield, The 
Geographical Association), Vol. 18, 1933, p. 209. 

The numbers refer to pastures occupied seasonally as follows: 1. Winter (1a. Richest in winter) ; 


2. Spring ; 3. Occupied in winter when rains are good or usual pastures fail ; 4. Occupied when pastures 
fail to the north and west ; 5. Summer (oasis settlements). 


Political boundaries between modern States are naturally a 
handicap to such large-scale wanderings. There is always some 
agreement between neighbouring countries, however, so that no 
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The nomadic Jawabis are for the most part still settled in and around 
Wadi Natrun.... [They are] a hospitable tribe who lead a shepherd’s life 
and encamp there every winter with their flocks. They are employed during 
this time carrying natrun and prickly reeds ; they also have some traffic in 
dates, which they fetch in caravans from Siwa in the Ammonian Oasis... . 
These Arabs are marabouths, or peaceful people ... they never make war, 
and only take up arms to defend themselves .... They share with the 
Awlad ‘Ali in the date traffic with Bahariya Oasis, where the produce of 
the village of Mandisha is reserved for them." 


These Jawabis represent one type of semi-nomadism whose 
principal characteristic is that the tribe as a whole engages in 
various activities which include agriculture in Wadi Natrun, 
sheep-raising, and several carrying arrangements, including traffic 
in the date crops of distant oases. They own just enough camels 
for the last type of activity. 

There is, however, another type of semi-nomadism, also common 
in the Libyan desert, the principal feature of which is that a tribe 
is divided into two parts, one leading a fairly settled agricultural 
life, and the other a completely nomadic one, with camel-herding 
as its main occupation. The two sections maintain a semblance of 
social unity, having one Sheikh for the whole tribe, but in day-to-day 
matters the two are quite independent. 


Settled Tribal Groups 


Tribal groups which lead a completely sedentary life with agri- 
culture as their main occupation are very common throughout the 
Middle East. They have abandoned their wandering life, but 
retain their tribal organisation. They usually occupy lands in 
rather close proximity to the desert, their previous ‘‘ homeland ”. 
This is quite obvious in the Nile Delta, where the eastern and 
western fringes are mostly settled by tribal agricultural communi- 
ties. In most instances their conversion to sedentary life has been 
fairly recent. But this is not necessarily the case everywhere. 
Some tribes have been settled on the land for a fairly long time, 
and still continue to maintain their tribal solidarity and refuse to 
intermarry with the earlier settlers or “ fellaheen ”. Feuds have 
persisted between the two sections sometimes for one or two 
centuries. A good example of this is afforded by the Hawara of 
Upper Egypt, now mostly in the province of Qena. They at one 
time dominated a considerable part of Upper Egypt, but though 
their political power is a thing of the past, they still maintain their 
tribal cohesion, and refuse to give their daughters in marriage even 
to a wealthy fellah.2 The problem of merging the tribal and non- 


1 MURRAY, op. cit., pp. 279 ff. 
2 AWAD, op. cit., p. 251. 
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serious hardships are encountered, except perhaps with regard to 
the boundaries of Israel. 

Nomadic tribes in the Middle East are, as already noted, camel- 
herders. Camels constitute their wealth and are a symbol of their 
social standing. They supply the Bedouin’s staple diet—milk— 
and enable him to buy necessities, find the dowry for one or more 
wives, and pay the diya or blood-money. He may possess other 
animals, such as horses for raids and perhaps some sheep, goats 
and donkeys. But wealth and importance depend on the quantity 
and quality of the camel-herds, and in order to have the largest 
possible herds, all sources of grass and water, no matter how 
distant, are utilised. This means that the wanderings of the nomads 
are very extensive indeed. 

Some camel-herdsmen used to engage in trade, and carry mer- 
chandise across the desert, an occupation which often proved very 
profitable. Sometimes they themselves owned the merchandise, 
and sometimes they acted merely as carriers who organised caravans 
between such centres as Damascus, Mecca, and Aden ; or between 
Tadmor, Baghdad and Samarkand ; or, in Africa between Biskra 
and Timbuctoo. Until fairly recently they used to carry and 
accompany pilgrims to Mecca, or transport goods under contract 
for governments or other agencies. Of such regular caravans very 
little remains ; and the only relics of such conditions to be encoun- 
tered are the occasional itinerant merchants who accompany the 
Bedouin and sell their goods at different camps along the route. 
Another type of trading takes the form of driving camels long 
distances to dispose of them in some profitable market. Such are, 
for instance, the journeys undertaken by the Kababish from 
Kordofan in the northern Sudan, who travel about 2,000 miles to 
bring a few hundred head of camel to the Cairo market, returning 
home by train and boat. 


Semi-Nomadic Groups 


Semi-nomadic groups possess few camels. In fact, in countries 
like Syria and Iraq, the principal distinction between nomads and 
semi-nomads is that the latter mainly breed sheep. They usually 
live in huts built of mud and straw, and their mobility is far more 
restricted. Asa rule they carry out a certain amount of cultivation, 
and may possess date-palm groves or other gardens. The following 
may be considered a fair description of a semi-nomadic tribe, the 
Jawabis of the western (Libyan) desert of Egypt : 


1 See Ahmed AL-AkKaAmM : “ The Tribes of Syria ”, in Report and Contribu- 
tions of Scholars in the Fourth Seminar on Social Problems (hereafter referred 
to as Arab League Seminar) (published in Arabic by the Arab League, 
Cairo, 1954), pp. 1030-1036. 
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The nomadic Jawabis are for the most part still settled in and around 
Wadi Natrun.... [They are] a hospitable tribe who lead a shepherd’s life 
and encamp there every winter with their flocks. They are employed during 
this time carrying natrun and prickly reeds ; they also have some traffic in 
dates, which they fetch in caravans from Siwa in the Ammonian Oasis... . 
These Arabs are marabouths, or peaceful people ... they never make war, 
and only take up arms to defend themselves .... They share with the 
Awlad ‘Ali in the date traffic with Bahariya Oasis, where the produce of 
the village of Mandisha is reserved for them." 


These Jawabis represent one type of semi-nomadism whose 
principal characteristic is that the tribe as a whole engages in 
various activities which include agriculture in Wadi Natrun, 
sheep-raising, and several carrying arrangements, including traffic 
in the date crops of distant oases. They own just enough camels 
for the last type of activity. 

There is, however, another type of semi-nomadism, also common 
in the Libyan desert, the principal feature of which is that a tribe 
is divided into two parts, one leading a fairly settled agricultural 
life, and the other a completely nomadic one, with camel-herding 
as its main occupation. The two sections maintain a semblance of 
social unity, having one Sheikh for the whole tribe, but in day-to-day 
matters the two are quite independent. 


Settled Tribal Groups 


Tribal groups which lead a completely sedentary life with agri- 
culture as their main occupation are very common throughout the 
Middle East. They have abandoned their wandering life, but 
retain their tribal organisation. They usually occupy lands in 
rather close proximity to the desert, their previous ‘‘ homeland ”. 
This is quite obvious in the Nile Delta, where the eastern and 
western fringes are mostly settled by tribal agricultural communi- 
ties. In most instances their conversion to sedentary life has been 
fairly recent. But this is not necessarily the case everywhere. 
Some tribes have been settled on the land for a fairly long time, 
and still continue to maintain their tribal solidarity and refuse to 
intermarry with the earlier settlers or “ fellaheen ”. Feuds have 
persisted between the two sections sometimes for one or two 
centuries. A good example of this is afforded by the Hawara of 
Upper Egypt, now mostly in the province of Qena. They at one 
time dominated a considerable part of Upper Egypt, but though 
their political power is a thing of the past, they still maintain their 
tribal cohesion, and refuse to give their daughters in marriage even 
to a wealthy fellah.2 The problem of merging the tribal and non- 


1 MURRAY, Op. cit., pp. 279 ff. 
2 AWAD, op. cit., p. 251. 
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tribal groups may be somewhat different from that of converting 
the nomads to sedentary life, but it represents a further step in the 
same direction. Tribal rivalries and jealousies have been disturbing 
factors, in which a great deal of the less agreeable features of nomadic 
life have been retained, sometimes even in an accentuated form. 
Again, the prominence given to local tribal solidarity has often 
been a handicap in the development of a national spirit and out- 
look. It is therefore not enough from the point of view of the 
country’s welfare merely to settle the nomads ; they must also be 
socially integrated. This point will receive further treatment in 
the section dealing with Iraq. 


THE Nomapic Way OF LIFE 


Nomadism, as a way of life, is characterised by simplicity and 
frugality, and those who practise it acquire the habit of freedom 
and the dislike of control and limitation imposed by authority of 
any kind. Even Sheikhs exercise what little influence they may 
have over their tribes by means of their character, liberality and 
hospitality. They begin to acquire greater influence when relations 
with a central government are established, and the authorities find 
it more convenient to deal with the head of the tribe. But under 
pure nomadic conditions the head of a tribe is by no means a despot 
ruling over its members. ! 

Nomads are supposed to roam with their herds over lands which 
are suited only for nomadic life, where grass only grows in widely 
separated patches, and where the water supply is so scanty and so 
difficult to obtain that, although it can be drawn to water the 
camels, its utilisation for agriculture would be beyond the normal 
capacities of the nomad. 

If the nomad kept strictly to land of this kind he might not 
present such a very serious problem to other populations. But he 
has invariably encroached on the land of settled agricultural com- 
munities. His “ contact ” with such communities assumes one of 
two forms, being either sudden and temporary or prolonged and 
enduring. The first is characterised by a sudden raid, in the course 
of which cattle are lifted, grain seized and other property carried 
away. Such raids are part of the general pattern of nomadic life 
and are frequently carried out by nomads against each other as 
well. The raid is led by a special leader, Al-‘Aqid, and in its 
simplest form may be accomplished at dawn and completed 
before anybody in the attacked tents or village is aware of what 


1 MuRRAY, op. cit., p. 42 
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has happened, until he wakes up to find that property is missing.' 
Against such raids the settled agricultural population have very 
little protection, especially where the country is administratively 
disorganised. 

The more enduring kind of contact with nomads is characterised 
by more persistant penetration, in the course of which the seden- 
tary agricultural community becomes tributary to some powerful 
tribe, which exacts a heavy price for protecting the villagers against 
other nomads. This has frequently led to the emigration of the 
peasants, and the occupation of their lands by nomadic herdsmen. 
In this way much agricultural land in the Middle East has become 
a “ nomad’s land ”. This is particularly the case with lands requir- 
ing elaborate irrigation, by means of canals and regulators. But 
throughout the whole of the Middle East vast areas which legiti- 
mately belong to agriculture have been taken over by pastoral 
nomads. This has always occurred in the absence of a strong 
central government. As soon as such a government comes to 
existence, the frontiers of nomadism begin to retreat further and 
further back towards the original nomad’s land. 

We thus note that the frontiers of nomadism have undergone 
considerable fluctuations throughout history, and their expansion 
has been in direct proportion to the weakness of the central govern- 
ment. It follows from this that nomads as such are not particularly 
interested in the existence of a strong, firmly established govern- 
ment, and any limitations on their freedom which the authorities 
try to impose are resented. The normal duties of all citizens, like 
the payment of taxes and conscription, are specially hated; a 
deep suspicion of the government and its officials invariably exists 
in the mind of all nomads, and this takes some considerable time 
to overcome. 

Agriculture is distasteful to the nomad because it deprives him 
of the freedom so dear to his heart, involves considerable manual 
labour, which he detests, and forces him to carry out work which 
he often relegated to his slaves or servants, or to those settled 
peasants over whom he tyrannised ; besides this it is irksome to 
his free and roaming habits to have to settle down in one and the 
same spot, and to submit to all the restrictions imposed by govern- 
ment agents of all kinds. G. W. Murray describes the normal life 
of the Bedouin in the following terms : 

The male Arab is quite content to pass the day smoking, chatting and 
drinking coffee. Herding the camels is his only office. All the work of 
erecting tents, looking after sheep and goats and bringing water, he 
leaves to his women.? 


1 MURRAY, op. cit., p. 134. 
2 Ibid., p. 60. 
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The pastoral nomad has accordingly been described as ex- 
ceedingly indolent. Major Jarvis speaks of the Sinai Bedouin in 
the following terms : 


Suggest to an Arab that he should take a fas and put in an hour’s work 
cutting a water-channel to his cultivation, and he will wear the expression 
of a martyr going to the stake ; and if one takes one’s eyes off him for a 
moment, he will probably fade away with his family to Palestine for a year 
to escape the task.) 


Other quotations could be given. But with all his indolence the 
Bedouin could organise and execute a raid, involving exceptional 
physical hardship and endurance; nor, in all his native festivities 
and celebrations, does he show the slightest indolence. The problem 
seems to be that he is indolent when the work is distasteful to him. 
There is also some evidence in the opposite direction. When visiting 
Sinai in 1934, Ammar was informed by the European manager 
of the manganese mines that many Bedouin were employed at the 
mines, who, after some training, became capable workers.? The 
Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco) employs over 20,000 
Arabs, most of whom have a nomadic »ackground. 

It may be argued that certain types of gainful occupations, 
under favourable circumstances, might be quite agreeable to the 
Bedouin, but that agriculture as a rule is not one of them. Neverthe- 
less there have been many cases where whole tribes or tribal sec- 
tions have gradually settled down to an agricultural life with all 
its hated drudgeries, which, in course of time, became less and less 
hated. This has occurred in the Sudan among both the Beja and 
the Arab tribes in Saudi Arabia and the Fertile Crescent, while 
in Egypt the assimilation of the nomads is going on all the time.* 

It seems, therefore, that the conversion of the Bedouin from 
nomadism to a sedentary life is not impossible of accomplishment. 
It is also likely that nomadic groups vary in their attitude towards 
agriculture and that many of them would be more easily persuaded 
than others. It is probable that the Bedouin who have come into 
closer contact with settled life would be less reluctant to change 
their methods and would take more kindly to agriculture. In any 
case the nomad never turns into a first-class peasant overnight ; 
a little time, sometimes even one or two generations, must be 
allowed before a purely nomadic group becomes a fairly good 
agricultural community. 


1 JARVIS, op. cit., pp. 25 ff. Fas is Arabic for a kind of pick. Note that 
Major Jarvis was referring to a Bedouin who already practised some 
cultivation. 

2 AMMAR, op. cit., p. 188. 

3 AwaD, op. cit. The whole of this paper should be read in conjunction 
with the present article. 
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METHODS OF ENCOURAGING THE SETTLEMENT OF NOMADIC 
AND SEMI-NOMADIC TRIBES 


It will be clear from the foregoing that no initiative can be 
expected from the nomads themselves towards their own permanent 
settlement. The initiative must come from the authority directly 
interested in such a development, namely the government of the 
State in whose lands the nomad carries on most of his wanderings. 

The first important factor, therefore, in the settlement of 
nomads, is the existence of a strong central government with an 
interest in the establishment of peace and order, and in the welfare 
of the land and all its inhabitants. One of its urgent duties must 
be to work out a policy for dealing with nomadic groups, usually 
aiming at their complete or partial settlement. Whether from 
humanitarian, political, economic, strategic or administrative 
motives, such a result must be achieved as quickly as possible. 
Two methods readily suggest themselves : coercion or persuasion, 
or a subtle mixture of the two. There is little doubt that for 
lasting and beneficial results persuasive methods are far more 
effective than any kind of compulsion. Most governments of the 
Middle East, without in any way overlooking the disagreeable 
characteristics of nomadism, look upon the nomads more as an asset 
than a liability, and have initiated definite programmes for their 
settlement. 

The methods which help to bring about the partial or complete 
settlement of nomadic groups may be classified as indirect or direct. 


Indirect Methods 


Indirect methods are those which have another objective 
than that of settling nomads. Among the most important of 
these is the construction of railway lines, like that extending from 
Alexandria to the Libyan frontier, from Cairo across Sinai to 
Palestine, from Atbara to Port-Sudan, and the whole railway 
development in Iraq. Roads for motor traffic also prove useful, 
but are not as effective as railways. Many individuals are employed 
on their construction, including a considerable number of nomads. 
They help to build railway stations along the route, thereby 
creating centres of contact, some of which soon develop into public 
service centres, where a school, a clinic and a weekly market are 
soon established, and where the authority of the government is 
more effectively exercised. 

The digging of the Suez Canal was never intended as a means 
of controlling nomads. Nevertheless it has helped to create a 
ribbon of settled life in the middle of the desert and has limited 
the movements and inter-tribal raids between Sinai and the 
Eastern Egyptian Desert. 
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But by far the most interesting developments in this direction 
are those connected with the production and transport of oil. 
The labour for such gigantic undertakings is never made up en- 
tirely of nomads, but there is always a large proportion of them, 
and they thereby become accustomed to regular employment, 
a settled home, new trades, and in fact a new way of life. There 
are also the more subtle psychological effects, which are difficult 
to assess, produced by contact with a strong civilisation and its 
representatives. 

The number of native Arabs directly employed in the oil 
industry throughout the Middle East may reach about 50,000 to 
60,000. In addition there are large numbers of small tradesmen, 
workers and others employed in auxiliary duties, and rendering 
services to the oil communities. Again, the prosperous governments 
and their agencies have several undertakings involving the large- 
scale employment of labour, so that the impact on the population 
i ist not be measured solely by the number of the individuals 
directly employed by the oil concerns. 

Another important result of the oil operations has been the 
realisation that, in the desert, oil is not the only valuable liquid. 
The companies have therefore given special attention to the 
tapping of any water resources which can be found anywhere in 
the area of their concession. 

Thus both government and commercial enterprises, whose 
operations may not be directly concerned with the problem of 
the settlement of nomads, have helped considerably, though 
indirectly, towards its solution. 


Direct Methods 


There are, however, special schemes which are dircctly concerned 
with helping the nomads to lead a sedentary life, or at least a 
less nomadic one. 

The nomads themselves could not, even if they wished, carry 
out any schemes of this kind, which must remain the main concern 
of the public authorities of each country. These schemes aim, 
in the first place, at providing water for agriculture. The water 
resources remain the same, and cannot be increased ; but they can 
be stored or tapped, and made available for cultivation at the 
proper time and in the most effective manner possible. The storing 
of river water at flood time for subsequent use for irrigation has 
been the most important undertaking in this respect throughout 
the Middle East, and has produced the greatest results. The 
rivers whose water is dammed up and stored, are sometimes of a 
fair size like the Tigris and Euphrates and their tributaries, or 
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rather small like the Khor Baraka and the Khor-al-Gash in the 
Sudan. Sometimes even desert wadis in which flooding takes 
place somewhat irregularly, like the Wadi-el-‘Arish in Sinai, can be 
utilised in the same way, though of course on a much smaller scale. 

Another source of water for cultivation is the scanty rainfall 
which is characteristic of the southern Mediterranean coastal 
belt, from 15 to 30 miles wide, stretching from Libya to Palestine. 
Another area with scanty rainfall is eastern Syria, Jordan, northern 
Iraq and parts of Saudi Arabia. Both in Libya and in Sinai, a rainfall 
ranging from 4 to 8 inches on the coast makes it possible for some 
grass to grow, but most of it percolates through to the lower 
layers, where it mingles with the sea-water seeping through the 
sand. The fresh water, however, lies in a layer above the salt 
water and, where a large subterranean cavity exists, substantial 
quantities of fresh water are stored and easily tapped. In this way, 
fairly large settlements, like Borg-el-Arab, Marsa Matruh, Sallum 
and ‘Arish, are able, to grow and prosper. These subterranean 
waters were already utilised in Roman times, but were subse- 
quently neglected, until their modern revival. They are now being 
more extensively developed by oil-driven and wind-driven pumps. 
The latter method is gaining favour now; the regularity of the 
trade-winds is an important consideration ; the cost is small and 
one wind-pump is considered adequate for the irrigation of 5 acres 
of land ; and as it requires little maintenance, or mechanical skill, 
it seems best suited to the Bedouin’s temperament. 

In addition to river and rain, there are of course wells and 
springs, scattered throughout the desert, which are apparently 
independent of both rain and river. Some springs actually burst 
out of the rocks, and one such spring might be adequate for the 
irrigation of 20 or 30 acres. But most wells are of a deep variety, and 
need some power for bringing their water to the surface. Only when 
their water is abundant can such wells be utilised for cultivation. 

The oases in the heart of the desert usually occupy depressions, 
with an adequate water-supply from springs and shallow wells. 
They constitute areas of sedentary life, where agricultural communi- 
ties have been in existence for many centuries. In time of weak 
central governments these communities are exploited and black- 
mailed by the nomads. Many of their villages were built in the 
form of large fortifications, though this availed but little. They 
often became vassals, tributary to some powerful tribe. At one 
time even the Faiyum, so close to the centre of government in 
Cairo, suffered the same fate. 

Some nomadic groups claim ownership of certain oases, and 
what cultivation there may be is carried out by their slaves or 
servants. 
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The most successful governments have found it necessary not 
only to provide water but also a certain measure of education. 
This does not merely refer to learning the “ three R’s ”, however 
desirable this may be, but also to learning methods of dry farming 
and other ways of conserving water resources ; for, contrary to what 
might be expected, the Bedouin becomes very wasteful when he 
sees large supplies of water provided without any effort on his part. 

The provision of school education for the children of nomads 
during their wanderings is still in the experimental stage. Tribes 
seldom wander in sufficiently large numbers to justify the provision 
of some kind of travelling school, though there have been some 
attempts in this direction. Some have as part of their organisation 
a “mullah” or learned man, who is versed in the history of the 
tribe and its laws and traditions. He often acts as liaison with the 
authorities.' But since there is only one such distinguished in- 
dividual in a tribe, which may be on the move in small separate 
groups during nine months of the year, he can hardly be expected 
to fulfil the additional duties of instructor. 

As contact has, however, been established almost everywhere 
between the Bedouin and the agencies of modern governments, 
the benefits of state-sponsored education have been brought to the 
notice, and within the reach, of almost all the tribes. Those who 
wish to benefit by such facilities can perhaps find room in a boarding 
school, or leave their children in the care of some of their relatives 
who lead a less wandering existence. Recent statistics published 
by the Frontiers Administration of Egypt show that school attend- 
ance in Sinai, for instance, amounts to 8,000 boys and 1,100 girls 
(total population 50,000). Although the schools tend to be con- 
centrated in large centres like ‘Arish, they are sufficiently dispersed 
throughout the Sinai Peninsula to be within reach of all the tribes. 
There is, however, no information on the extent to which nomads 
make use of such education, beyond a general statement that 
“ Bedouins have begun to send their children to the schools in 
large numbers, despite their general poverty ”.? 


The settlement of nomads throughout the Middle East is thus 
being brought about by direct and indirect methods. Progress has 
not been made everywhere at the same rate. Fairly quick results 
have been achieved in lands which, until fairly recently, were 
devoted to agriculture, and where water resources are abundant. 
In other cases progress has been slow and characterised by a tran- 


1See Abdul Jalil At-Tanir: Bedouins and Tribes in Arab Countries 
(in Arabic) (Cairo, The Arab League, 1955), p. 17. 


2See Report of the Frontiers Administration, Egypt (1957), especially 
pp. 25 and 32. 
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sitional stage of some kind of semi-nomadism. In such cases the 
Bedouin divides the year into two parts: one for wandering and 
the other for some kind of cultivation. He will prepare the ground, 
sow the seeds (usually provided free by the government), and 
then depart with his flocks for a few months, returning later for 
the harvest. 

But even the Bedouin must realise by now that nomadic life 
has no longer the same “ attractions” it used to possess. The 
freedom it conferred has been severely curtailed ; the nomad can 
no longer raid a neighbouring or distant camp or attack a caravan 
while the authorities are maintaining their usual vigilance. He 
sometimes protests that the desert is his own land to do with what 
he likes; but he does not dare to persist in such a claim. His 
Bedouin code is no longer allowed to govern the affairs of the 
nomads, either among themselves or with their neighbours. Any 
case of murder, theft or crime of any kind is dealt with by the 
competent state authorities, which apply laws specially enacted to 
meet desert conditions. In some countries they may still allow 
tribal committees to judge special minor cases, but a member of 
the state administration is always present at such committees. 
Little wonder then that the number of nomads has been drastically 
reduced in the last fifty or sixty years, until it can scarcely exceed 
1 per cent. of the total population of the Middle East. 


PROBLEMS FOLLOWING SETTLEMENT 


As previously indicated, no matter how desirable it may be to 
settle the nomads, they continue for some time to present certain 
problems to the State even after they have ceased to wander. 
Because a tribe is usually settled in a well-defined piece of land, 
it is able to maintain its original unity and some at least of its 
social institutions. For a considerable number of years the tribe 
does not merge with the rest of the population. Some of its social 
institutions, such as the habit of marrying a young woman to her 
paternal cousin, are harmless enough. This custom is so deeply 
rooted, that no girl can possibly accept an offer of marriage, even 
from a distant relative, until her cousin, the son of her paternal 
uncle, has given his consent. One of the interesting results of this 
persistent in-breeding is the close physical similarity of all members 
of the same tribe. “ The Sheikh of Muzaina says he has only to 
look at a Sinai Arab to be able to say which tribe he comes from.” ! 
But a first cousin represents only a man’s first wife ; for his second, 
third or fourth he usually goes farther afield, because the males 


1 MuRRAY, op. cit., p. 35. 
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have the liberty to take as their wife even a daughter of the despised 
fellaheen, whereas their own daughters could never be given to a 
fellah. 

More objectionable habits, however, also persist, such as blood- 
revenge, feuds, and a lack of respect for the property of neighbours. 
But the most serious problem in the recently sedentarised Bedouin 
society is the growth of the power of the Sheikh, or head of the 
tribe. For reasons of convenience the state authorities often decided 
to deal directly and solely with the Sheikh. The land for the tribe 
was handed over to him, and he often considered it, or most of it, 
as his sole property. He became a kind of feudal lord, wielding 
considerable influence over his tribe. He exacted implicit obedience 
from all its members, though he usually mingled such despotism 
with some acts of generosity and hospitality. The solidarity of the 
tribe rather increased than diminished under sedentary conditions ; 
and loyalty to the State occupied only second place to tribal 
loyalty. It sometimes happened that an ambitious Sheikh, turned 
politician, was able to exercise such political powers that he was 
able to bring about a change of government.! 

Such a state of affairs represents a kind of “ feudal phase ” 
which is already on the wane and cannot survive the inevitable 
growth of national consciousness. 


NOMADISM IN THE COUNTRIES OF THE REGION 2 
Egypt 


The principal inhabited area in Egypt is the Nile Valley, about 
35,000 square kilometres in area or 3.5 per cent. of the total area 
of Egypt. The rest is desert and semi-desert. The Nile Valley 
supports a population of over 20 million, while the vast deserts 
have barely 500,000, mostly settled in towns and villages, either 
in the many oases or in the centres of administration or mining. 
The nomads are officially estimated to number about 55,000. As 
elsewhere in the Middle East the tribal or “ Arab ” population is 
very much larger than the purely nomadic. In the census for 1907 
special mention was made of “tribal Arabs ” numbering about 
600,000 out of a population of 11,287,000 ; but this practice was 
discontinued in subsequent censuses, probably because there was 
no purpose in stressing a distinction which was gradually dis- 
appearing. 

1 AL-TAHIR, op. cit., pp. 45 and 55. The author gives a detailed account 
of the disruptive activities, in the form of political agitations, of certain 
Sheikhs of Iraq in 1934 and 1936, and the rebellions which they instigated 
in Diwaniya and elsewhere. 


2 See also the appendix to the present article in which the effects of land 
reform on nomadism in Egypt, Syria and Iraq are discussed. 
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The nomadic population of about 55,000 is half what it was in 
1907, and consists at present of “ tribal sections ” only, since there 
is no tribe at present which is wholly nomadic. This great reduction 
is due to the fact that the Government has been actively concerned 
with the problem of nomadic and tribal groups for the last 150 
years. The result is evident in the conversion to intensive cultiva- 
tion of many districts that were traditionally part of the nomads’ 
territory. The most notable example is the eastern Delta including 
the Wadi Tumilat (the ancient Land of Goshen), which from time 
immemorial was the home of wandering tribes. The same is true 
of the western Delta, whose western districts are largely inhabited 
by tribes of Libyan origin.’ The establishment of the Suez Canal 
Zone has created a broad ribbon of settled life in the heart of the 
Eastern Desert, from which the nomadic population of Sinai and 
of the lands west of the Canal have drawn substantial benefits. 

In Egypt the areas of interest for the study of nomadism and 
semi-nomadism are (a) the Western or Libyan Desert, (b) the 
Eastern or “ Arabian ” Desert, and (c) Sinai. 


The Libyan Desert. 


The Libyan Desert is a land of great aridity almost completely 
lacking in water resources except in three areas, namely the north- 
ern fringe, extending along the Mediterranean, a string of oases 
in the northern sector called Siwa, Bahariya and Farafra, and a 
string of large oases in the southern sector, called the Kharga and 
Dakhla Oases. These oases are areas of settled cultivation and are 
no longer exposed to the raids of nomads. 

Thus, for the purpose of the settlement of nomads, the only 
interesting area is the land bordering on the Mediterranean. This 
region is reputed to have been quite fertile in classic times, and a 
great effort is being made at present to recover its old prosperity. 
A railway line with a daily service from Alexandria to Sallum has 
helped in supplying many services to the scattered population. 
The principal tribal groups are the Awlad ‘Ali, by far the most 
widely spread throughout the whole area. Other tribes with a 
more limited range are the Jumei‘at around Mariut, the Jawabis 
in Wadi Natrun; and the Samalus, who are rather dispersed through- 
out the whole area, with some sections completely settled in the 
Faiyum and Upper Egypt. None of these tribes is now wholly 
nomadic, though some sections continue to wander with their 
camels. 
1 AWAD, op. cit., pp. 240 ff. Tribes from Libya usually settle west of 
the Nile, and those from Asia settle in the eastern districts of the Delta. 
The only exception is the Hanadi, a Libyan tribe, who were invited by 


Mohamed Ali to settle in Sharqiya Province, to terminate their feuds with 
the Awlad ‘Ali. 
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There are at present several projects offering opportunities for 
further settlement. The small rainfall is being utilised to the 
utmost, and the water that percolates underground is tapped and 
brought back to the surface by wind-pumps. Experiments are 
being successfully carried out for providing new drought-resisting 
varieties of grass for raising new selected varieties of sheep. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is encouraging the cultivation of the fig, 
the olive and the vine. A summer resort is attracting thousands to 
the extensive beaches of Marsa Matruh ; Wadi Natrun is being 
intensively developed as an agricultural, sheep-raising and mining 
centre. In all these projects the Awlad ‘Ali and the other tribes 
are fully participating and drawing considerable benefits. They 
cultivate, in addition, several scattered gardens which supply the 
markets of Matruh and other centres with vegetables and fruit. It 
is also alleged that many of them benefited from the Second World 
War by rendering services to the troops ; the only remnant of such 
activity at present is their employment in clearing the area of 
mines and hand-grenades. 

It will be noted that there is no project for settling a nomadic 
group in any of the oases. Such a course would be unwelcome to 
both the tribes and the sedentary oasis population and unnecessary 
friction would result. The policy followed in Egypt and elsewhere 
in the Middle East is that the nomad should be settled in his own 
environment, by providing all possible inducements there. 


The Eastern Desert. 


The Eastern Desert extends from the Mediterranean borders in 
the north to the Sudan frontier in the south, and from the Nile to 
the Red Sea. It may be usefully divided by a line extending from 
Cairo to Suez, along which a railway line and a first-class road 
run. The land to the north of this line, once an important nomad’s 
area, is now part either of Sharqiya Province or the Canal Zone, 
both areas of intensive cultivation. The number of those pursuing 
a nomadic existence north of the Suez-Cairo railway is insignificant. 

To the south of the Suez-Cairo line, however, some nomads still 
exist. The province, which is known as the “Red Sea Governor- 
ate”, has a population of about 20,000, the vast majority of whom 
are workmen, mostly from Upper Egypt and the Canal Zone, 
employed in the different mining enterprises. The rest of the 
population, whose number is not given, but should not exceed a 
few thousands, consists of Bedouin tribes, known as the Ma‘aza 
in the north, the Guhaina in the centre, and the ‘Ababda in the 
south. How many of them are employed in the different enter- 
prises is not known, probably very few. They practise little agri- 
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culture and feed their camels, sheep and goats on the scanty grass 
patches in the innumerable wadis traversing the plateau, and the 
Red Sea Hills. 

The Red Sea coast south of Suez, however, has recently wit- 
nessed a considerable growth of population, due to the develop- 
ment of the oil and other minor mining industries. But the oil 
industry, though nearly adequate for the needs of the country, is 
not sufficiently large to create any large settlements like those of 
the Persian Gulf. Although accurate information is not available, 
however, it must be assumed that the Bedouin have drawn some 
benefits from the increased prosperity of the province. 


Sinat. 


Sinai has many tribal groups most of which lead a semi-nomadic 
life. At one time they engaged in conducting caravans for trade or 
for the pilgrimage to Mecca. In those days there was no Suez 
Canal, or any political boundaries between Cairo and Mecca. Each 
tribe along the route made some profit and the incentive to agri- 
culture was small. Such activity is a thing of the past. Both the 
Suez Canal and the Palestine boundary have helped to confine the 
tribes to Sinai itself. The 17 different tribes enumerated by Murray 
are all of Asiatic origin! ; and many of them are related to tribal 
sections in Palestine, Jordan and Saudi Arabia on the one hand, 
and to the settled or semi-nomadic tribes of Sharqiya Province in 
the Eastern Delta of the Nile on the other. Very little intercourse 
between the different sections obtains at present. 

It is safe to say that hardly any tribe of Sinai can at present 
be described as totally nomadic, although few of them engage in 
agriculture with any great enthusiasm. In this respect Sinai is 
usually divided into three sections—a northern, a central and a 
southern. The northern section is the area of greatest settlement 
and contains about half the total population of Sinai.? There are 
important centres of settlement in El ‘Arish, the capital, and 
Rafah, on the eastern border, in addition to smaller centres of 
cultivation which depend on the winter rains and the pumping of 
underground water. An additional income is obtained by catching 
quail along the seaboard and fish from Lake Bardawil. Through 
this area runs the Palestine Railway, and the inhabitants live 
mostly in permanent dwellings. 


1 MURRAY, op. cit., p. 247. 
2 AMMAR, op. cit., p. 158. Also the Egyptian Statistical Book for 1956. 
No reliable figures are available for separate tribes. AMMAR, quoting 
SHUQAIR, gives figures ranging from 12,000 in the northern favourable 
section, to 2,000 to 4,000 further south. 
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In the central area, dominated by the Tiyaha and Haweitat 
tribes, there is some uncertain rainfall which gives little incentive 
to cultivation. In addition there are some running springs, and 
some torrents tributary to the Wadi-el-‘Arish. With the help of 
the State both these sources have been utilised ; and some Tiyaha 
are engaging in agriculture in a fairly regular manner. Progress 
must necessarily be slow and, moreover, much of the work accom- 
plished was destroyed during the hostilities of 1956. 

The southern area lies south of a line extending from Suez 
to the head of the Gulf of Aqaba. This part is indeed the Peninsula 
proper, and contains the famous Monastery and Settlement of 
Saint Catherine, which date from the time of the Emperor 
Justinian. This settlement depends mostly on water from springs 
and wells for its crops of grain, vegetables, fruit trees and date- 
palms. The same is true of some other limited areas like the Wadi 
Feiran, and in all these instances a substantial settlement of 
nomadic groups has been effected. The rest continue their pastoral 
pursuits. Many have, however, found employment in the different 
mining enterprises, notably in the oil-producing plants near the 
Gulf of Suez and the manganese mines near Abu Zuneima. 


The Sudan 


At least the northern part of the Sudan, with its Caucasian 

population and Arabic-Islamic culture, should be included in the 
Middle East. It is also a country which offers many interesting 
features regarding tribal life. Most of the inhabitants belong 
to a clear tribal pattern whether they practise cultivation or 
lead a semi-nomadic life. It is rare to meet a Sudanese who does 
not take pride in belonging to one or other of the tribes living on 
the banks of the Nile, or west of the river in the provinces of 
Kordofan and Darfur, or east of it as far as the Red Sea. Many 
tribes lead a completely sedentary life with permanent homes, 
but many also lead a partly sedentary. and partly nomadic life. 
Love of their herds and of the life of wandering is too dear to 
their hearts to be quickly discarded. It is nevertheless quite evident 
that considerable progress has been achieved in the growth of 
cultivation and of sedentary life, both among the Arabian tribes 
~and among the Hamitic Beja. 
“he Arabian tribes of southern Kordofan and Darfur have 
had to abandon camel-breeding, the savanna proving unsuitable 
for the herds ; they have taken to breeding cattle, and have come 
to be known as the Baqqara.! They practise agriculture as well 
and have fixed homes, where part of the tribe always remains 
when another section moves with the herds. 


1 Arabic word for those who breed or own cows. 
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North of the 12th parallel of latitude north lies the domain of 
the camel-breeders, who must travel large distances to the north 
in order to utilise every available patch of grass. One of the most 
famous of these, the Kababish, wander sometimes almost to the 
Egyptian boundary. They have, nevertheless, their settled 
villages and even their “ capital” at Bara, in the less dry area 
to the south. In these districts considerable numbers practice 
agriculture and possess large flocks of sheep. Thus even the Kaba- 
bish must be reckoned as only semi-nomadic, and this is equally 
true of nearly every other pastoral tribe in the Sudan. 

East of the Nile and along the Red Sea Hills live the Beja, 
the breeders of perhaps the finest camels to be found anywhere. 
They comprise four large tribes ; the Bisharin, part of whom live 
beyond the Egyptian boundary, the Amar Ar, the Hadendawa, 
and the Beni-Amer, partly settled in Eritrea. All these tribes 
practice both pastoralism and agriculture, the proportion of 
pastoral nomads being greatest in the north and least in the south, 
in accordance with the distribution of the rains. 

There have been some large irrigation projects, notably in 
the Gezira between the White and the Blue Niles, in the Gash 
Delta, near Kassala, and at Tokar, near the Red Sea, where the 
flood of the Khor Baraka is utilised for irrigation. All these 


projects have led to a considerable increase of the agricultural 
population, whether Arab or Beja, with opportunities for the spread 
of education and the learning of new arts and crafts.! 


Syria 


When Syria was under French mandate, the problem of the 
nomads was in the hands of an officer stationed in Beirut. The 
mandatory authorities, having perhaps too much on their hands 
in other fields, did not attempt to draw up any special policy for 
the nomads, who at that time consisted of 60 tribes of about 
350,000 souls or 10 per cent. of the total population. 

When Syria became an independent sovereign State, a definite 
policy to deal with the nomads was started and was even included 
in the Constitution of 1950, article 158 of which contains the 
following provisions : 


(1) The Government shall endeavour to sedentarise all nomads. 


(2) A special law shall be enacted to regulate the affairs of the nomads, 
until their sedentarisation is completed. 


1 For a detailed account of the tribal groups in the Sudan see Mohamed 
Awan: “ Diffusion of Arab Influences in the Sudan”, in Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Egypt, 1953, Vol. XXV. 
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(3) A plan for the gradual settlement of Bedouins shall be drawn up, 
and shall subsequently be embodied in a special law, with the necessary 
budget for its execution. 


(4) In the electoral law special provisions shall be included to meet 
the special circumstances of the nomads and make it possible for them 
to elect their representatives in Parliament. 


Thus the sedentarisation of nomads became part of the 
Constitution of the Land. The law for the regulation of Bedouin 
affairs, referred to in article 158 of the Constitution cited above, 
was enacted on 21 May 1953, and created the machinery necessary 
for dealing with the affairs of nomadic and semi-nomadic groups. 
While the head of this machinery is still the Minister of the Interior, 
whose ruling is required for any major decision, a senior officer 
in the same Ministry is in charge of a special department of nomadic 
and semi-nomadic groups, with branches in all provinces, and 
guard-stations in the nomadic areas. The tribal groups throughout 
the land were urged to engage in cultivation and build more 
permanent homes; many nomadic groups responded and became 
at least semi-nomadic, while those classed as semi-nomadic became 
almost completely sedentary. Whenever a semi-nomadic group 
became sedentary its name was crossed from the register of the 
semi-nomads, and it became an ordinary settled community. 
The number of purely nomadic tribes has been reduced to eight ; 


their names are given below in four groups of two tribes each 
according to their locations in Syria, irrespective of their wanderings 
elsewhere : 


(1) The Ruwala and the Hassana, of the Syrian Desert. 

(2) The seven Butainat and the seven ‘Abadah, in the 
neighbourhood of Tadmor. 

(3) The Fad‘an Walad and the Fad‘an Kharsah, in the desert 
bordering the Euphrates. 

(4) The Shammar-al-Zur, and Shammar-al-Kharsah, in the 
neighbourhood of Deir-ez-Zur. 


The number of these nomadic groups is estimated to be about 
150,000.1 

It seems certain that quick results in sedentarisation were 
achieved in Syria, for we learn from a reliable source that the 
Jezirah in north Syria has become the country’s principal granary. 
Once the home of roaming warlike Bedouins, it was pacified and 
thrown open to agriculture only during the last two decades. 
Beginning in the Second World War cultivation was rapidly 


1 AL-AKKAM, op. cit., p. 1021, and International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development : The Economic Development of Syria (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955), p. 4. 
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expanded, until now the Jezireh produces half the country’s 
wheat, and a considerable amount of barley as well.! 

The “home ” of the nomads of Syria lies in the eastern and 
north-eastern districts, so that a certain part of the country is 
designated as “ Badia” or land of the Bedouin and a line could 
be drawn delimiting the extent of this territory. Although the 
area has been steadily shrinking as more and more groups have 
become sedentary, the conception is nevertheless useful and has a 
practical application, for the Bedouin can enjoy his legal privi- 
leges, the most important of which is his right to carry arms, only 
as long as he lives in the Badia. Once he crosses the boundary, 
he must get a special permit in order to keep his gun just like any 
other citizen, and must submit in all other respects to the exigencies 
of a settled sedentary life. 

The central authority responsible for tribal affairs is kept 
informed of all developments, by means of guard-stations set up in 
different parts of the Badia, well equipped with telephones for 
rapid communication. These guard-stations are not installed for 
“controlling ” the nomads or their movements, but for assistance 
and rendering medical and other services. They are also the 
agencies which assist in carrying out any public duties, such as the 
election of the ten members of parliament assigned to the Badia. 

As an example of the services rendered, the question of giving 
education to the children of the Bedouins is specially interesting 
and one in which Syria is carrying out real pioneer work. Six 
boarding schools, exclusively for the children of nomadic groups, 
have been set up in different parts of eastern Syria not far from 
the Syrian home of the nomads. In these schools the children are 
given their primary education, food and lodging free of charge. 
A further experiment worth watching with great interest is the 
provision of “tent-schools” with teachers to accompany the 
Bedouins during their wanderings. It is unlikely that such experi- 
ments would have been attempted unless there was some demand 
for them. 

The Syrian authorities are not relaxing their efforts to complete 
the process of settlement of their nomadic groups. The next great 
step is concerned with large irrigation works on the Upper 
Euphrates, which should supply sufficient water for irrigating a 
considerable part of the Syrian section of the valley of that river, 
which is mostly nomadic land at present. It seems there is every 
reason to believe that the policy of Syria for solving nomadic and 
tribal problems and winning more and more of them for sedentary 
life is destined to achieve further successes. 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Iraq 


The population of Iraq, numbering about 5 million, is divided, 
according to one authority !, into— 


(a) nomadic groups: 8 per cent. ; 

(b) tribal groups (sedentary) : 48 per cent. ; 
(c) non-tribal peasants: 22 per cent. ; 

(d) city dwellers : 22 per cent. 


This would give a nomadic population of nearly 400,000, which 
is probably an overestimate. Official and semi-official sources put 
the figure at between 200,000 and 250,000.2, However, the remark- 
able feature of the population problem in Iraq is the extremely 
large proportion of tribal groups, which constitute more than half 
the population. At present they are, it is true, mostly sedentary ; 
but not very long ago the majority of them did very little by way 
of cultivating the rich soil of a country which was the home of 
the most ancient civilisation based on agriculture. This must be 
borne in mind when we consider the gigantic task which modern 
Iraq had to face. 

All Iraqi authorities agree that this encroachment of nomads 
followed the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century, which 
upset the system of irrigation and inflicted much hardship on the 
peaceful peasant population. The dislocation of the basic economy 
of the country led to the incursion of nomadic groups from Arabia, 
which continued to increase in number and intransigence. Nor did 
the substitution in the sixteenth century of Ottoman Turkish rule 
for Mongol rule bring any amelioration. The authorities in Constan- 
tinople were too distant and too indifferent and their representatives 
in Baghdad too weak to challenge the authority of the Sheikhs of 
the large tribes, who wielded the real power in their respective 
areas. At best the Turkish authorities were content to allow every 
Sheikh to rule his province, provided he agreed to collect and deliver 
taxes. This gave the Sheikhs great authority and made them real 
feudal lords. 

It is probable that elements of the original peasant population 
joined and became part of the tribal groups as a means of gaining 
protection and prestige. It was such elements that continued to 
have a certain interest in the cultivation of some portion of the 
land ; for even at the worst times the tribal lands continued to 
produce some crops for feeding men and flocks. 


1 AL-TAHIR, op. cit., p. 78. 
2 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: The 
Economic Development of Iraq (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), p. 126. 
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The spread of pastoral tribes in Iraq was not confined, as in 
Syria, to one section of the country. Since the whole of Iraq is 
close enough to the desert to feel its influence, it is not surprising 
to find that tribal lands are widely distributed throughout the whole 
land, though the southern provinces have a greater share. 

It is thus clear that the roots of feudalism were deeply planted 
in Iraq, where each tribe occupied an ill-defined area, was always 
in dispute with other tribes, and was controlled by a despotic 
chief, to whom alone it owed allegiance. They did not possess any 
legal title to the lands they occupied and boundaries were always 
contested. Few lands, throughout the whole of Iraq, were properly 
surveyed and registered. 

The problem was thus not merely to settle the tribes in the 
lands they occupied but also to carry out a thorough cadastral 
survey in order to define the limits of each area claimed. Hasty 
reforms, like that introduced by Madhat Pasha in 1870, which 
aimed at giving the tribes the land they occupied, failed completely 
because no attempt was made to define the limits of each tribal 
territory. 

Conditions began to improve after the First World War. The 
great Sheikhs, though still feudal lords, became leaders of political 
parties, members of parliament, and even cabinet ministers. The 
tribal spirit was somewhat abated by the national struggle for 
independence, in which the tribal groups participated. In due 
course lands were reclaimed for cultivation, irrigation canals were 
cleared, large pumping stations were set up along the rivers, new 
irrigation projects were planned, and tribal lands were increasingly 
brought under cultivation. 

A most important measure, however, was the gradual and 
accurate surveying of the whole land, so that it became possible 
to define estates, tribal and other territories, and to issue exact 
titles for the ownership of agricultural land. Two laws were enacted 
in 1932 and 1938, which gave an accurate classification of all lands, 
whether privately owned, or endowed, or state-owned (by far the 
largest category), and laid down the rules and conditions for land 
transfers. “ The result of the application of these and other laws ” 
to quote one Iraqi authority “ was the establishment of peace and 
order among the different tribes, and the settlement of nearly all 
the disputes relating to the ownership of land. This in turn led to 
the great advancement of agriculture. ” 4 

But even under the new reforms the heads of tribes continued 
to acquire the lion’s share of all tribal lands ; and ownership of 


1See Hassan MoHAMED ALI: “ Distribution of Land in Iraq and Its 
Effect on the Development of Agriculture”, in Arab League Seminar, 
op. cit., p. 236. 
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estates of 10,000 acres or more remained a common feature of 
land tenure. Conditions of tenancy were often so unfair that 
peasants preferred to emigrate to the towns, where wages were 
more attractive.! 

The problem began to receive due attention in the years follow- 
ing the Second World War, when a decree was issued establishing 
a new scheme known as the Dujaila Project, by which reclaimed 
lands, amounting in the initial stage to 70,000 acres, were distrib- 
uted among 1,500 small proprietors. This pilot project was com- 
pletely successful and was followed by similar projects, though on 
a rather smaller scale. 

Apparently the policy of giving most state-owned lands, 
recently reclaimed, to small peasant-proprietors, was aimed at 
neutralising any agitation for the breaking-up of large estates. 
The following statement occurs in the report on the economic 
development of Iraq by the mission of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development ?: 

On the whole the Dujaila scheme has been conspicuously successful. 
There is no doubt that the settlers who formerly were poor sharecroppers 
are now far more prosperous and contented. Most of them are obviously 
proud of their accomplishment... . 

If [new lands are} reserved for settlement by small-holders, they will 
make a significant contribution to the social and political stability of Iraq. 
They may make any strong demand for radical land reform unlikely in 
the areas now already under cultivation... . 


Nevertheless, there has been persistent talk of land reform in 
Iraq, aiming at the limitation of estates owned by one person, 
somewhat on the lines of the Land Reform Law of 1952 in Egypt. 

The purely nomadic tribes comprise about five tribal groups, 
most of which have branches in Arabia or Syria, though each 
branch leads a completely separate and independent existence. 
These groups are 

(1) The Shammar, by far the largest of all. Although impor- 
tant branches live in Syria and Saudi Arabia, the largest section 
lives in Iraq. 

(2) The Sinjara, partly in north-western Iraq and partly in Nejd. 

(3) The Zawba, mostly east of the Euphrates. 

(4) The ‘Abda, mostly west of the Euphrates. 

(5) The ‘Anaza sections, scattered mostly to the west of the 
Euphrates. 


1 AL-TAHIR, op. cit., pp. 110 and 111. The author mentions that some 
estates approach half-a-million acres, not all cultivated. 


2 The Economic Development of Ivaq, op. cit., pp., 267-268 and 271. 
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There are two main wandering areas in Iraq—the lands between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, and those to the west of the Euphrates. 
East of the Tigris there is very little nomadism, although some 
sections of Shammar migrated to the north-east of Baghdad at 
an early date. 

While the Iraqi authorities are deeply concerned with the larger 
problem of the settled tribes, which constitute nearly half the 
population, they have not neglected the welfare of the nomads. 
The main service rendered has been the digging of some 175 deep 
wells with elaborate facilities for obtaining water without polluting 
the wells.? 

This section cannot be concluded without reference to the fact 
that Iraq is the third largest oil-producing country in the Middle 
East, and that this has had a great direct and indirect influence on 
tribal settlement. The large oil royalties have certainly helped the 
promotion of irrigation projects as well as the development of 
industry, both of which have been great factors in the increased 
prosperity of tribal groups. 


Saudi Arabia 


Space does not permit of even a brief survey of the Arabian 
Peninsula, the traditional home and “reservoir” of Arab nomad- 
ism. But we cannot avoid some treatment of the kingdom, 
which embraces most of the peninsula and which, even before it 
became an important oil-producing country, was a great political 
entity extending from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea and from 
the Yemen in the south to Jordan and Iraq in the north. It does 
not consist entirely of desert. Only two great desert areas exist, 
namely the Rob‘ al Khali (the Empty Quarter) in the south and 
the Nefud in the north. Otherwise centres of settlement are 
sparsely or closely distributed in Nejd in the middle of the country, 
Hejaz and ‘Asir on the Red Sea, and on the Persian Gulf. There 
are some winter rains in the north and summer rains in the south, 
and considerable underground water which sometimes supplies 
large gardens of fruit and fields of barley, and forms scattered oases 
in Hejaz, Nejd and elsewhere. 

The House of the Saudis belongs to the great ‘Anaza tribe ; 
and the tribal section to which it belongs is known as Al Masalikh, 


1 AL-TAHIR, op. cit., p. 85, and Abbas Azzawy: The Tribes of Iraq 
(published by the author in Arabic, Baghdad, 1937), Vol. I, p. 203. It 
has not been considered necessary to make any reference to the Kurdish 
peoples living in villages and towns in the north-east provinces of Iraq, 
although they are sometimes mistakenly described as tribal and nomadic. 
Actually they live in villages and permanent dwellings and, although some 
individuals move with the flocks for higher grazing in the hills, this move- 
ment is similar to what occurs in the Alps. 
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whose present home is in Syria in the neighbourhood of Homs.! 
But it had already established itself in Nejd in the eighteenth 
century, when its chiefs co-operated with the great Islamic refor- 
mers, the Wahabis. 

The population of Saudi Arabia is variously estimated at 3 to 
6 million. The truth is probably nearer to 5 million, distributed 
over more than 1 million square miles.2, The vast majority of the 
population, probably no less the 80 per cent., belong to one or other 
of the many tribes, numbering about 100 and differing greatly in 
size and in the degree of sedentarisation. Wholly nomadic groups 
probably do not exceed 250,000. The movement towards a more 
settled and sedentary life characteristic of the last 100 years was 
the result of a combination of factors, the most important of which 
were the religious reforming zeal of the Wahabis, combined with 
the administrative acumen of the Saudis. The religious aspect is 
evident in the name given to the new type of settlement, Al-Hijra, 
which is the word used for the hejira or immigration of the Prophet 
Mohammed to Medina in the seventh century. These Hijras consist 
of a kind of oasis, where permanent dwellings have been built and 
a life of agriculture is pursued. Each Hijra has, of course, its own 
name and there are about 200 of them, mainly in Nejd and adjacent 
lands. Some of them are quite respectable little towns with about 
20,000 inhabitants. Older centres in the same region, like Riyad, 
Buraida and Hail, have experienced a similar rapid growth, 
enhanced no doubt by the activities of the State and the general 
prosperity brought about by the oil industry. 

The Hijra movement is unique throughout the Middle East, 
both because it is of an entirely native inspiration and because its 
principal aim was not the settlement of the nomads simply for the 
usual benefits that accompany sedentary life, but in particular as 
a means of enabling them to live a truly religious life. It is of 
course well-known that the observance of religious practices is not 
among the salient points in the Bedouin’s character. The result of 
the movement has been that many tribes like Tameem have become 
completely sedentary and Nejd is no longer a land of nomads. 

In Hejaz, the cradle of the Muslim Faith, the old centres of 
settlement like Mecca, Medina and Tayif have become great ad- 
ministrative centres; their populations have increased and the 


1See Hafiz WAHBA: The Arabian Peninsula in the Twentieth Century 
(in Arabic) (Cairo, The Ta‘leef Press, 1935), p. 243. 

2See K. S. TwitcHeL_: Saudi Arabia (Princeton, University Press, 
1953), p. 81. 

3 Memorandum in manuscript, written by Dr. Mohamed Mahmoud 
At-SayyaD, Professor of Geography at the King Saud University, at the 
request of the present writer. 
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surrounding gardens of fruit and vegetables have been enlarged. 
The port of Jedda has witnessed a great transformation, being the 
diplomatic capital of the Kingdom and a busy thoroughfare in the 
pilgrimage season. 

Al ‘Asir is the third division of the Kingdom, lying on the 
coast of the Red Sea between Hejaz in the north and the Yemen 
in the south. It has a summer rainfall of about 12 inches, and a 
new revival of its traditional agricultural life is making steady 
progress. Even the “nomads” here lead a very restricted type 
of nomadism, being mostly breeders of sheep and owners of a fine 
breed of horses. 

Last but not least of the four divisions of the Kingdom, is 
Al-Hasa, the land bordering the Persian Gulf, which has witnessed 
a far greater transformation of its living conditions in the last 15 
years than perhaps any other area of a similar size. The facts are 
so well known that little need be added here to the statement made 
above regarding the effect of the oil industry, which indeed was 
written with the Saudi Arabian oilfields in mind. 

We thus see that a combination of various factors has helped to 
bring about the political unification of a larger part of the Arabian 
Peninsula than has ever been affected before, and to bring it into 
close contact with different cultures and civilisations, while a strong 
movement for the revival of Islamic values has acted as a safeguard 
against any deleterious effects which the new materialism might 
produce. 


CONCLUSION 


The present survey has shown that considerable numbers of 
nomads still exist in almost all Middle Eastern countries. Some 
countries have worked out a definite policy for the sedentarisation 
of nomads ; others are relying on the effect of the normal develop- 
ment of their economic resources and social services. 

The survey has shown that in addition to nomadism there is 
an equally important problem of tribalism. Groups with a tribal 
organisation constitute half or more of the population of Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq and the Sudan. It seems desirable that the economic 
integration of tribes through sedentarisation should be followed by 
their social integration with the rest of the population. But, 
however desirable such a result may be, it should never be forced 
but should be left to the more gradual evolution of society and 
social institutions, through education, in all its different aspects. 
This process might take several generations, and its pace should 
be left to circumstances. It is generally felt that the tribal spirit 
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should not be destroyed but allowed to merge gradually into the 
national spirit, through the usual co-operative activities of the 
modern State. 


Appendix 


LAND REFORM IN EGyPpT, SYRIA AND IRAQ 


The great discrepancy in the distribution of land between large 
and small proprietors was a common feature of land tenure in Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq which led these three countries—the last two of them 
quite recently—to adopt land reform legislation. 

A reform was enacted in 1952 in Egypt, where agricultural land is 
very much more limited than in the other two countries concerned and 
there is a little hope of any early increase. Moreover, the pressure of 
population in Egypt is very great both in urban communities and in the 
Nile valley. The Land Reform Law provided that no landowner might 

ossess more than 200 feddans (a feddan is equal to nearly 1 acre) or 
00 feddans if he had children. Any property in excess of this limit had 
to be surrendered at a fixed price in annual instalments. 

The Syrian reform, promulgated on 27 September 1958, also had the 
effect of redistributing property, but includes special features which are 
absent from the Egyptian law. The Syrian law differentiates between 
fully developed irrigated land and orchards on the one hand, and lands 
which rely more particularly on rainfall, on the other. 

In Syria a considerable part of the best land is devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, particularly apricots and olives, and the best irrigated 
lands can yield two and even three crops every year. These two types 
constitute the first category. Ownership of such land is now limited 
to 80 hectares (roughly equal to the Egyptian limit), with another 
40 hectares to be divided among wives and children living at the time 
the law comes into force, or born within 300 days after its promulgation. 
For the other category of land, whose water supply is dependent mainly 
on rainfall—by no means very plentiful in Syria, and confined to the 
winter months—the maximum holding is limited to 300 hectares (about 
750 acres), and a corresponding proportion for wives and children, 
if any. 

It is estimated that the new land should provide some 3,440,000 acres 
of land for distribution among landless peasants, small landowners, 
graduates of agricultural colleges and tribal groups which are involved 
an one of the schemes for the settlement of nomads. Lands which serve 
such a purpose are thus not confined to those that have yet to be 
reclaimed, but also include those already under cultivation. 

Land reform was promulgated in Iraq on 1 October 1958. The 
Iraqi law follows the Syrian pattern in distinguishing between lands 
irrigated by rivers and canals, and those that depend mainly on rainfall, 
which are mostly situated in the north-eastern districts. The limit for 
the former is 1,000 donums (or about 250 acres) and for the latter 
2,000 donums (about 500 acres). The figures are quite close to the 
standard set up in the laws relating both to Egypt and Syria. The 
principle of fair compensation is also recognised, so that there is no 
confiscation of land but a transfer from large owners to small ones or 
to landless peasants. 
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These laws will have an important effect on the problem of the settle- 
ment of nomads and semi-nomads. These will no longer have to wait 
for new agricultural lands to be reclaimed and new irrigation projects 
to be carried out. There will be available for them, as well as for poor 
sharecroppers on large estates, several millions of acres of agricultural 
lands, in Iraq and Syria, which could be utilised to bring about the 
required social changes in a much shorter time than would have been 
the case if they had had to wait until fresh lands were reclaimed. 
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The German Trade Union Movement 


by 
Franz LEPINSKI 


In the following pages Franz Lepinskt, member of the Executive 
Council of the German Confederation of Trade Unions—to which 
the overwhelming majority of trade unions in the Federal Republic 
are affiliated—traces the origins of the German trade union movement 
and describes the vicissitudes through which it passed up to the time of 
the Second World War and its rebirth after 1945. The author lays 
particular stress on the firm will of the unions to prosecute the claims 
of the workers—in the fields of wages or hours of work, co-management, 
fair distribution of the national product, or social security—in a 
constructive spirit of negotiation with employers and their organisa- 
tions 1, and to have recourse to work stoppages only in the last resort. 


THE FORERUNNERS 


"THE German trade union movement has its historical roots in 

the Middle Ages. The medieval master craftsmen were 
organised in guilds and corporations which, together with the 
municipal authorities, controlled the professional and economic life 
of each trade. The journeymen, for their part, were grouped in 
brotherhoods whose initial purpose was mainly to promote fellow- 
ship and mutual assistance. From the fourteenth century onward 
the conflict between masters and journeymen became sharper, and 
the character of the brotherhoods changed gradually to that of 
economic associations. Their primary objective became—and, 
through the many vicissitudes of their struggle with the masters 
and the authorities, remained—better working conditions, parti- 
cularly higher wages and shorter working hours. In this struggle 
their most potent weapons were the blacklisting of anti-social 
masters and collective work stoppages, following which they often 


1 Regarding collective bargaining between unions and employers’ 
organisations in the Federal Republic see E. G. ERDMANN (Jun.): “ Organisa- 
tion and Work of Employers’ Associations in the Federal Republic of 
Germany ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1958, 
p. 533. 
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left town in a body. By these means they were able to achieve 
both recognition and success, and this in turn developed their 
awareness of their own strength and their self-confidence. 

True, the journeymen’s associations were not grouped in any 
central organisation ; but travelling craftsmen made for a lively 
exchange of news and information and thereby helped to develop 
a community of outlook among the existing local bodies. Those 
who travelled abroad were able to make new contacts and bring 
back valuable experience and ideas by which their compatriots 
could benefit. 

These journeymen’s associations were the forerunners of the 
trade unions of today, whose weapons they were in a sense the first 
to forge and to test. Historical evidence shows that they were well 
organised and that they drove hard bargains with the master 
craftsmen. Often the parties entered into arrangements resembling 
the collective agreements of today. Conciliation procedures were 
also laid down by mutual agreement. In many cases the journey- 
men’s organisations had their own courts, with power to impose 
penalties on the members. In their struggle with the master 
craftsmen and the authorities the journeymen developed a strong 
sense of solidarity and a readiness to accept individual sacrifices in 
the common interest, wherever necessary. 

With the growing strength of the princes ruling over the multi- 
plicity of small states of which Germany consisted at that time and 
of the urban middle classes, the journeymen had to fight increasingly 
hard for the right to pursue economic objectives and to wage their 
fight for better working conditions. After 1530 several orders 
prohibiting associations were issued. Though not strictly enforced 
at first, they were repeatedly renewed and gradually strengthened. 
In 1713 a general prohibition was embodied in the imperial laws 
governing corporations. Later, under the pressure of the French 
Revolution, the activities of journeymen’s associations were branded 
as treasonable, and if the law was not always enforced with the full 
severity intended by the legislator, this was only because it was 
feared that valuable skills might be lost thereby and that trade and 
industry might suffer as a result. Therefore, though illegal and 
living under a constant police threat, some journeymen’s associa- 
tions managed to remain in existence and even to make their 
influence felt from time to time. 


Earty HISTORY 


In Germany, as elsewhere, the Machine Age and with it the 
Industrial Revolution began in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The small handicraft workshop was replaced by the 
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factory, and industrial centres mushroomed in areas such as 
Saxony and Westphalia. In the new factory processes there was 
no room for the traditional handicraft skills. There was, however, 
a considerable demand for unskilled labour, with the result that 
factories began to recruit large numbers of untrained workers— 
men, women and children. As the factories became more efficient 
they gradually compelled the handicraft workshops to close down, 
and the craftsmen—masters as well as journeymen—to accept 
poorly paid jobs in industry, with unemployment as the only 
alternative. Often hunger drove the unemployed to try, through 
competitive underbidding, to take the factory workers’ jobs away 
from them. Labour had become a commodity the price of which 
(i.e. wages) fell with the growing demand, thus speeding up the 
impoverishment of the workers. A new social class, the proletariat, 
gradually emerged, its propertyless, underpaid and overworked 
members thickly setuled in the new industrial districts. 

Various suggestions were made to deal with the workers’ plight. 
It was widely believed that princes and governments would take 
a sympathetic attitude if approached with reasonable plans for a 
fair and just social order. This belief gave birth to various Utopian 
schemes, one of which, among the better-known, originated within 
the working class itself: its author was a tailor named Wilhelm 
Weitling, whose writings are still quoted today. The Utopians, 
however, proved to be of no help. 

In some cases the workers themselves sought relief in direct 
action. Carried away by their anger they destroyed the machines 
which they blamed for their plight, as in the 1884 uprising in 
Silesia which Gerhart Hauptmann commemorated in his drama 
“The Weavers”. The machine-breakers went to gaol and the 
other workers were no better off than before. 

However, the experience and tradition of the old journeymen’s 
associations had not been lost, and the idea of self-help through 
joint action gradually penetrated even the non-industrial prole- 
tariat. Wherever groups of badly paid workers formed associations 
to wrest better conditions from their employers, the growth of the 
modern trade union movement was assured. 

The revolution of 1848 was hailed as the dawn of a new age. 
In the uprisings against princely tyranny and oppression workers 
fought in defence of freedom and human rights side by side with 
the liberal middle classes. The Socialist workers’ movement came 
out into the open and set up its first political organisations. Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels aroused the workers’ class-consciousness 
and showed them the political tasks that lay ahead. Their ideas 
influenced the local occupational associations which were being set 
up everywhere, first by printers and tobacco workers and later by 
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smiths and bakers. An All-German Workers’ Congress met in 
Berlin under the leadership of a typesetter named Stephan Born and 
decided to establish a central “ workers’ brotherhood ” ( Arbeiter- 
verbriiderung) which, in essence, was to be a central trade union 
organisation. The demands of the Congress included normal 
wages, unemployment relief and the regulation of child labour. 

The new dawn of freedom turned out to be no more than a 
brief interlude, following which the reactionaries gained the upper 
hand and suppressed the free workers’ organisations. 

Not until the 1860s did the movement begin to stir again. 
Changed political circumstances resulted in a relaxation of the 
ban on freedom of association, which was repealed in Saxony in 
1861 and in the North German Federation in 1869. Once again the 
printers and tobacco workers began to press their claims. In 
January 1868 a General Congress of German Workers met in 
Berlin and decided to set up 12 central occupational associations 
to be known as “ workers’ communities ” ( Arbeiterschaften). These 
in turn were to form an All-German Workers’ Congress. This 
bold attempt failed owing to dissensions among the workers 
themselves. Nevertheless, the workers’ education societies, in which 
August Bebel began his career, contributed powerfully to the 
development of the trade union concept. By 1877 there were 
already 23 trade unions with a total membership of about 50,000. 

In 1878 the workers suffered a serious setback with the passing 
of the Socialism Act which remained in effect until 1890. Two 
attempts on the German Emperor’s life in 1878 gave the Bismarck 
Government a pretext for declaring war on the increasingly power- 
ful Social-Democrats. The “ Act against the socially dangerous 
activities of the Social-Democrats ” forbade all associations pur- 
suing “ socialistic activities aimed at undermining the established 
order of the State and Society”. While the trade unions were not 
specifically mentioned in the Act they felt its full impact. The 
Prussian Minister of the Interior severely punished all strikes, 
behind which he invariably saw the lurking “ hydra of revolution ”. 
Many unions were summarily dissolved, their newspapers pro- 
hibited and their property confiscated. Others adjusted to the 
new situation by converting themselves into vocational training or 
mutual assistance organisations. Sometimes, even this was not 
possible ; in such cases, attempts were made to hold the member- 
ship together through the medium of trade newspapers. 

Even the Socialism Act did not fully succeed in suppressing 
the labour movement. In 1889 the Ruhr miners’ strike brought 
the workers’ plight to public attention, and the subsequent about- 
face of public opinion resulted in the fall of the Bismarck Govern- 
ment, together with the repeal of the Socialism Act in 1892. How- 
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ever, the remaining provisions governing the right of association 
still gave the Government plenty of legal ammunition for use 
against the trade union movement. 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT UP TO THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


After the repeal of the Socialism Act, the trade unions once 
again came out into the open. A Central Trade Union Committee 
was formed under the leadership of a turner named Karl Legien. 
Much later, in 1919, this was to become the General Federation of 
German Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund ). 
In 1892 the delegates assembled at Halberstadt for the first trade 
union congress represented no less than 300,000 individual members. 
The congress called on all unions to form central associations. The 
following year witnessed a further growth of the movement, but 
also a bitter struggle for higher wages and shorter working hours. 

In 1904 the employers founded an association for defence 
against the trade unions. Its chief weapons were the lockout and 
barring of union members from employment by means of black- 
lists. Nevertheless, the workers’ organisations waged many suc- 
cessful battles and entered into an increasing number of industrial 
agreements. By 1913 the “ free trade unions ” had a total member- 
ship of 2.5 million. Their welfare activities were efficiently organised 
and they had their own trade union premises. Their newspapers 
and other publications had a large circulation and their coffers 
were far from empty. 

In addition to the “ free trade unions ”, which formed the back- 
bone of the working-class movement, two other tendencies emerged. 
The growing poverty of the workers had not escaped the notice of 
the churches. They thought, however, that the “ labour question ” 
could be solved through charity. Members of the Catholic clergy 
under Bishop Ketteler and an ex-cobbler’s assistant named Kolping 
encouraged workers to form associations but rejected the trade 
union philosophy and the concept of the class struggle. However, 
in 1891 Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical “ Rerum Novarum ” urged 
the workers to participate actively in the defence of their economic 
interests, and in the 1890s a number of Christian trade unions 
came into being. The first of these was the Christian Mineworkers’ 
Union, founded in 1894 ; others followed. The first Christian trade 
union conference was held at Mainz in 1899. In 1901 Adam 
Stegerwald became the first general secretary of the newly estab- 
lished German Federation of Christian Trade Unions (Gesamtver- 
band der Christlichen Gewerkschaften Deutschlands), the member- 
ship of which had grown to about 350,000 by 1913. 
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An older but smaller group was that formed by the so-called 
Hirsch-Duncker unions, so named after their founders. Max 
Hirsch, who organised the first bodies of this type in 1868 at the 
suggestion of the German Progressive Party, was a student of the 
English trade union movement. Set up originally with the estab- 
lishment of mutual assistance funds as their main purpose, these 
unions rejected resort to strikes, and only in the light of later 
social developments did they eventually alter their philosophy in 
this respect. Members were required to certify in writing that they 
were neither members nor supporters of the Social-Democratic 
Party. The Hirsch-Duncker unionists were mockingly referred to 
as “apostles of harmony” by the free trade unions. However, 
their professed belief in industrial peace sheltered them from police 
harassment under the Socialism Act. In spite of this their member- 
ship remained small, amounting only to 170,000 in 1913. However, 
after the First World War the salaried employees’ section of the 
movement acquired considerable importance. 


THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE WARS 


During the First World War the German Government altered 
its trade union policy. A “truce ” concluded at the beginning of 


the hostilities temporarily put an end to the class struggle. For 
the first time the Government recognised the unions as the author- 
ised representatives of the workers and even entrusted them with 
a number of responsibilities in the management of the war eco- 
nomy.: It also set up joint conciliation committees for the settle- 
ment of disputes concerning wages and conditions of employment, 
in which the trade unions and the employers enjoyed equal repre- 
sentation. However, towards the end, general war-weariness, 
together with the scarcity of food and the manpower shortage, 
resulted in renewed labour unrest and widespread strikes. 

After the defeat in 1918, the employers in turn publicly recog- 
nised the trade unions as the authorised representatives of the 
workers and agreed to withdraw their support from the so-called 
“ yellow ” unions which were hostile to the bona fide trade union 
movement and were described by Rudolf Hilferding as “ hotbeds 
of class treason”. Trade union and employer representatives 
founded a “central labour community ” with a joint structure, 
which set out to solve the economic and social problems of industry 
and business. However, neither the central labour community nor 
other bodies set up for similar purposes met the workers’ expecta- 
tions. This, together with the economic problems raised by the 
occupation of the Ruhr and the fall in the value of the currency, 
aggravated labour-management antagonism. Constructive co- 
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operation was no longer possible and the central labour community 
was dissolved in 1924. 

The republican Constitution of 1919 guaranteed the freedom to 
form associations for the maintenance and promotion of economic 
and labour conditions as a basic human right. Wage earners and 
salaried employees would be called upon to “co-operate on an 
equal footing with employers in the determination of wages and 
other conditions of work, and also with a view to the full develop- 
ment of productive forces in the economy as a whole”. The 
Constitution itself provided for the setting up of workers’ councils 
and economic councils. This plan was only carried out partially. 
The Works Councils Act of 1920 ! gave the workers a limited right 
of participation in the management of undertakings and public 
bodies, restricted to personnel and social policy matters. Apart 
from this, a provisional national economic council, set up on a 
joint basis and entrusted with limited advisory powers, was estab- 
lished in Berlin. 

During the post-war years trade unions of all political shades 
made considerable advances. Even groups which formerly had had 
difficulty in becoming organised, e.g. salaried employees, civil 
servants and agricultural workers, were able to form strong asso- 
ciations. However, with a deteriorating economic situation and 
spreading inflation, the employers stiffened their stand against 
trade union demands, and in this they were backed by undemo- 
cratic forces, which once again appeared on the political scene. 

In 1920 a group of reactionary politicians, led by Wolfgang 
Kapp, attempted a putsch with the support of part of the German 
army under the command of General von Liittwitz. The Republic 
was in dire peril. At this point the free trade unions, under Karl 
Legien’s leadership, called a general strike, and some 12 million 
workers promptly laid down their tools. This quickly broke the 
back of the Kapp-Liittwitz rebellion. The Republic was saved, 
and the potency of the strike as a political weapon was demon- 
strated once and for all—something which decades of academic 
discussion had failed to do. 

The three major historical trade union currents continued in 
existence under the Weimar Republic. Most important by far 
were the “ free ” trade unions, grouped into three central organi- 
sations : the General Federation of German Trade Unions (Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund), the Federation of Unions of 
Salaried Employees (Allgemeiner Freier Angestelltenbund) and the 
General Federation of Public Employees (Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Beamtenbund). The Christian trade unions, for their part, had 


1See I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1920 (Ger. 1, 2). 
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formed a “ German Confederation of Labour ” (Deutscher Gewerk- 
schaftsbund) and the Hirsch-Duncker unions a “trade union 
league ” (Gewerkschaftsring ). 

Before the First World War salaried employees’ associations 
comparable to trade unions were very few in number and very 
weak. Most of them rejected the trade union philosophy. The 
commercial employees’ associations even included employers among 
their members. After the 1918 defeat these “ bourgeois ” employees’ 
associations excluded the employers so that they might engage in 
collective bargaining. One of these organisations, the Commercial 
Employees’ Union (Deutschnationaler Handlungsgehilfenverband ), 
whose nationalist and anti-semitic tendencies set it apart from 
other salaried employees’ organisations, joined the Christian trade 
union movement. Leading officials of this organisation later 
became members of the National-Socialist Party and, after 1933, 
helped to destroy the trade unions. 

As for civil servants’ associations, the first were set up following 
the First World War and made rapid progress thereafter. 

The economic crisis of the 1920s resulted in unemployment for 
more than 6 million workers, wage cuts for others, and the decline 
of social legislation. This was a godsend for the political extremists. 
The Communists, whose Revolutionary Trade Union Opposition 
(Revolutiondre Gewerkschaftsopposition) had failed in its frontal 
assault on the trade union organs, now set up a network of cells to 
carry on the work in undertakings. The National-Socialists, too, 
later set up a National-Socialist Works Organisation (National- 
sozialistische Betriebsorganisation) aimed at destroying the trade 
unions and weakening democratic forces in the Republic. With 
the Republican régime on the verge of collapse, the three major 
trade union organisations resolved to co-operate more closely in 
the future, but by then it was too late. 

After the National-Socialist seizure of power there was no 
further room for independent trade unions. On 2 May 1933 the 
National-Socialist Works Organisation and the stormtroopers of 
the National-Socialist party occupied the premises of the free 
trade unions and seized their assets. The leading officials were 
gaoled and other permanent union employees dismissed. After 
months of uncertainty concerning future policy, a German Labour 
Front (Deutsche Arbeitsfront) was set up, into which all trade 
union members were brought together as a body. The German 
Labour Front was actually an organ of the National-Socialist party 
and its membership included both employers and workers provided 
they were of “ Aryan” extraction. It had nothing in common 
with a trade union organisation set up for the defence of working 
class interests. Instead, its avowed purpose was “ to convert 
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the productive forces of the nation to the National-Socialist 
philosophy ”. 

Under the Hitler dictatorship thousands of trade union officials 
suffered unemployment, want, persecution, maltreatment and loss 
of liberty. Many were imprisoned or sent to concentration camps. 
In spite of the threats which hung over their heads and the danger 
of severe punishment if caught, trade unionists maintained close 
and extensive contacts with one another through the entire period 
of the Nazi régime. 


THE REBIRTH OF THE TRADE UNIONS 


Immediately after the 1945 defeat—and in Western Germany 
immediately after the end of the actual hostilities—trade union 
committees were set up for the purpose of launching a new workers’ 
movement. The new organisations developed along different lines 
in the various occupation zones. 

The pre-1933 trade union leaders who had survived the Hitler 
régime were determined to avoid any splintering of the new trade 
union movement into ideological factions. They were in favour of 
a single organisation grouping all workers regardless of ideology, 
religion or party affiliation. Trade union solidarity in the fight for, 
and construction of, a new social order was to be the common 
bond linking all workers. 

It was also unanimously agreed that the new organisations 
should be set up by industry. The question whether trade unions 
should be organised on a trade or industry basis had been debated 
for decades. Gradually, through the economic vicissitudes of the 
1920s, a clear preference for the latter type of organisation had 
emerged and it was now proposed that each union should group 
all of the workers within the industry concerned regardless of their 
number, occupation and the nature of their employment contract, 
i.e. all wage earners, salaried employees and civil servants. Basic- 
ally, all employees in a given undertaking were to belong to a 
single organisation. 

By 1946 the trade unions in the British occupation zone had 
already set up a top-level organisation, the German Confederation 
of Trade Unions (Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund ) under the leadership 
of Hans Béckler. In the French and American zones a central 
trade union organisation, divided into trade sections, was initially 
set up in each Land. In 1947 the British and American zone unions 
set up a joint cojincil which was later joined by the unions in the 
French zone. In the Soviet zone a “ German Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions ” ( Freier Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund ) was established 
as a single organisation subdivided on an industry basis. Efforts 
to set up a central confederation for the whole of Germany failed. 
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At a congress held in Munich in October 1949, at which trade 
unions throughout the Federal Republic were represented, the 
German Confederation of Trade Unions was founded and Hans 
Boéckler elected as its President. With its 16 affiliated unions! the 
Confederation in 1958 had an aggregate membership of 6.3 million. 

In addition to the German Confederation of Trade Unions, the 
salaried employees continued to have an organisation of their own, 
the German Union of Salaried Employees (Deutsche Angestellten- 
gewerkschajt), which has remained faithful to the principle of 
organisation by occupation rather than by industry. Its member- 
ship today totals about 450,000. 

The unions affiliated to the German Confederation of Trade 
Unions are democratically organised. They are free from any form 
of control by the employers, the Government, political parties or 
religious confessions. 

Each trade union has a general assembly of members, which 
meets every two or three years. The delegates are chosen by the 
local or district unions according to uniform rules and by secret 
ballot. The general assembly elects an executive council, which 
includes both salaried officials—the members of the management 
committee—and unpaid members, and also a general committee, 
which supervises the work of the council. Attached to the executive 
council is an advisory body in which the various districts are repre- 
sented according to size. In this body the district representatives 
sit together with the members of the council. 

Trade unions are made up of local units grouped, at the inter- 
mediate level, in district associations. They are further divided 
into trade sections, from the top level down to the local units. The 
latter maintain close contact with the rank and file through plant 
delegates, members of works councils and other union officials. 

The unions are free to administer their own affairs, both as 
regards the collection of contributions and the various services 
which they provide for their members. Trade union welfare activities 
are highly organised and developed. They include financial assis- 


1 Covering metalworking (Industriegewerkschaft Metall); public service, 
transport and communications (Gewerkschaft Offentliche Dienste, Transport 
und Verkehy); mining (Industriegewerkschaft Bergbau) ; the chemical, paper 
and pottery industries (Industriegewerkschaft Chemie, Papier, Keramik) ; 
the railways (Gewerkschaft der Eisenbahner Deutschlands) ; the construction, 
stone and earthwork industries (Industriegewerkschaft Bau, Steine, Evden) ; 
textiles and clothing (Gewerkschafi Textil, Bekleidung) ; catering, restau- 
rants and hotels (Gewerkschaft Nahrung, Genuss, Gaststdtten) ; the postal 
service (Deutsche Postgewerkschaft) ; woodworking (Gewerkschaft Holz) ; 
printing and paper (Industriegewerkschaft Druck und Papier) ; commerce, 
banking and insurance (Gewerkschaft Handel, Banken und Versicherungen) ; 
education, etc. (Gewerkschaft Erziehung und Wissenschaft) ; leather (Gewerk- 
schaft Leder) ; gardening, agriculture and forestry (Gewerkschaft Gartenbau, 
Land- und Forstwirtschaft) ; and art (Gewerkschaft Kunst). 
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tance in case of strikes, lockouts, disciplinary measures and sick- 
ness ; supplementary old-age and survivors’ benefits for the needy ; 
and legal assistance in the event of disputes arising out of individual 
contracts of employment or social insurance matters. 

The structure of the German Confederation of Trade Unions is 
similar to that of the affiliated unions. Its supreme head is the 
General Congress which meets every three years. The delegates 
are democratically elected by their respective unions. The Congress 
elects the President of the Confederation, its two Vice-Presidents 
and the other members of the managing board, who are the heads 
of the technical departments of the Confederation. Special depart- 
ments and secretariats deal with questions affecting young workers, 
women, salaried employees and civil servants. The executive 
council of the Confederation is made up of all the members of the 
managing board, together with a representative of each affiliated 
union (usually its presiding officer). A committee concerned mainly 
with the Confederation’s policy in legislative matters is attached 
to the executive council. 

Limits between the jurisdictions of the respective unions are 
laid down by this committee. In case of dispute, the executive 
council tries to effect a settlement through conciliation, and if 
this fails the case is appealed to an arbitration panel, consisting of 
three members chosen by each of the parties and a chairman co- 
opted by the members, the award of which is binding. 

The German Confederation of Trade Unions has eight regional 
subdivisions. Each of these is further subdivided into district and 
local bodies. The trade union organs set up at the Land, or provin- 
cial, level and the district and local trade union committees include 
representatives of the various affiliated unions. 


THE POLICY OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


At its 1949 founding congress, the Confederation defined its - 
ideals as follows : full employment, participation by the workers in 
the management of the economy, public ownership of the key 
industries, and equitable distribution of wealth. Later on, in 1955, 
it issued a detailed policy statement listing the following specific 
objectives : shorter working hours, higher wages and salaries, more 
social security, co-management as a guaranteed right, and higher 
occupational safety standards. 


Wages 


Wage increases constitute the oldest of all trade union objec- 
tives and to this day remain the most important. They are secured 
mainly through collective agreements between the trade unions 
and the employers or their organisations. 
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The first collective agreement was concluded by typesetters 
in Leipzig in 1840, and the first nation-wide agreement by printers 
in 1872. Subsequent progress was irregular ; nevertheless a com- 
prehensive network of collective agreements gradually came into 
being, covering not only wages but an increasingly wide range of 
other matters connected with employment conditions, e.g. working 
hours, holidays, the maintenance of earnings in case of sickness, 
and advance notification of dismissal. The early agreements were 
purely local in scope. Later it became the practice to conclude them 
at the district or national level. Another practice which gradually 
established itself was that of concluding wage and salary agree- 
ments for a limited period of time only, whereas “ blanket agree- 
ments ”, dealing with all the other matters, were established for 
a longer period. Throughout the duration of any agreement the 
parties are bound by a mutual “ peace pledge ” which excludes 
any resort to direct action. Before the First World War 2 million 
workers were covered by collective agreements ; today the figure 
is 17 million. Before 1914 employers concluded collective agree- 
ments with the greatest reluctance ; in 1918 they accepted the 
principle readily. Subsequent legislation made the agreements 
legally binding and thereby appreciably strengthened their influ- 
ence on industrial life. 

The relaxation (in 1948) and subsequent abolition of the wage- 
freezing measures decreed by the allied Occupation Powers ushered 
in a period of intensive collective bargaining. Thanks to the efforts 
of the trade unions, wage earners and salaried employees benefited 
by the improvement in economic conditions, and their standard of 
living rose appreciably. Apprenticeship pay, holiday allowances 
and Christmas bonuses were increased. Women workers achieved 
new gains in their fight for wage equality with men. From 1949 to 
1957 real wages rose by 61.3 per cent.—less, however, than pro- 
ductivity, which increased by 67 per cent. during the same period, 
and less also than the income of a small privileged class. The trade 
unions have consistently criticised the resulting concentration of 
wealth in a few hands and called for its more equitable distribution. 

The work of the trade unions in the field of wage policy was 
complicated by the continuous rise in prices and the corresponding 
decline in the purchasing power of wages and salaries. Trade unions 
were compelled to make constant new wage demands and in so 
doing were unjustly accused of driving prices further up. Mean- 
while the price stabilisation measures taken by the Government 
remained inadequate. 

Where direct negotiation between the parties failed, they nor- 
mally resorted to conciliation, usually under a mutually agreed 
procedure. Voluntary conciliation machinery established in this 
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way has, on the whole, operated satisfactorily in Germany ; never- 
theless, some employers favour the statutory introduction of 
“compulsory ” conciliation methods. The trade unions, however, 
remembering the disappointing results of state conciliation machi- 
nery under the Weimar Republic, are convinced that compulsory 
conciliation would curtail the freedom of action of the parties; for 
this reason, they strongly oppose it (as do the employers’ organisa- 
tions, albeit with certain reservations). The top-level organisa- 
tions on both sides have expressed their willingness to improve 
existing voluntary conciliation provisions, as may be found neces- 
sary in the light of experience. In the past few years most labour 
disputes have been satisfactorily settled under the existing pro- 
cedures. 

When these fail, direct action is usually the result, although, by 
and large, strikes in the Federal Republic of Germany have been 
less frequent and less severe than in other countries. A major 
dispute was that which culminated in the Schleswig-Holstein 
metalworkers’ strike in the winter of 1956-57; in this case not 
wages but holidays and sick pay were at issue. This strike, the 
longest since 1948, lasted three months and ended in a signal 
victory for the workers. 

Like wage matters, decisions relating to direct action in case 
of dispute are essentially within the province of individual unions. 
These, nevertheless, are bound by general directives specifying 
that work stoppages shall only be a last resort in the prosecution 
of labour disputes—even when the workers’ position is a purely 
defensive one, concerned with the maintenance, rather than the 
improvement, of an existing position. 

Decisions to resort to direct action must be taken by a 75 per 
cent. majority of the members with voting rights. The voting is 
by secret ballot. If the action proposed affects undertakings 
engaged in vital work, the executive council of the German Con- 
federation of Trade Unions must be notified, and if it affects the 
public interest, the council can act. Where the proposed measures 
are in the interest of the entire trade union movement, the executive 
council can decide to grant financial assistance to the unions 
concerned. The Confederation has special funds for this purpose. 


Hours of Work 


Closely related to the question of wages and salaries is that of 
working hours. In the early days of the trade union movement, the 
length of the working day in factories was 12, 14 or even 16 hours. 
In 1903 the textile workers at Crimmitschau, in Saxony, waged a 
bitter fight for a ten-hour day ; this went on for five months and 
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failed in the end. The eight-hour day became the watchword of 
the trade unions and figured prominently in all of their May the 
First proclamations up to the outbreak of the First World War. 
However, it was not to be achieved until November 1918, when 
the employers freely agreed to the introduction of an eight-hour 
day without loss of earnings. 

Shorter working hours are still the foremost objective of the 
German Confederation of Trade Unions, according to its 1955 
policy statement. This calls for an eight-hour day and a five-day 
week without loss of earnings. Modern production methods, it is 
argued, are causing more and more workers to lose their working 
capacity long before reaching retirement age, and social insurance 
costs in the form of sickness and employment injury benefits are 
steadily rising. A proper balance must therefore be restored 
between work and rest periods. Physical recuperation, however, 
is not the sole purpose of shorter working hours: culture is also 
important. The individual subjected to the feverish pace of modern 
living needs more time to rediscover his soul—time for family life, 
for personal betterment, for civic and cultural activities. More 
and more workers are coming to realise that greater leisure means 
greater freedom to be a human being. 

Though strongly opposed at first, the principle of a 40-horr 
week has now gained general acceptance, and only the timing of 
its introduction is still in dispute. Since they issued their policy 
statement the unions have pressed their claim in nearly all indus- 
trial negotiations, with the result that by mid-1958 more than 
12 million workers (including 2 million salaried employees) were on 
shorter hours. 

The objection that this would have adverse effects on produc- 
tivity has proved unfounded. A statistical survey conducted in 
1957 showed that, while working hours had been shortened by 
4 per cent., industrial productivity per hour worked had increased 
by 8 per cent. 


Social Security 


Apart from the question of wages and other conditions of 
employment, one of the most urgent tasks facing the nation after 
the Second World War was the reform of the social insurance scheme. 
Social insurance thus became—and to this day remains—one of 
the major preoccupations of the unions. 

In the past the German social insurance system had long been 
a model for the rest of the world ; more recently, however, it had 
fallen behind developments in other progressive countries. It was 
therefore necessary, first of all, to clear away the vestiges of the 
National-Socialist system and give back to the social security 
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institutions the autonomy which they had lost in 1933. In 1953 
more than 2,000 of them elected their managing organs, nearly all 
on the basis of equal representation for the insured and the em- 
ployers. Usually, the representatives of the insured are trade union 
appointees. As a result tens of thousands of union officers are now 
directly associated in the administration of sickness, employment- 
injury and pensions insurance schemes, where they contribute to 
the implementation of social insurance legislation in a truly social 
spirit and participate, although to a limited extent, in the fixing 
of social insurance benefits. 

At the urging of the trade unions special courts were established 
to settle disputes concerned with social insurance matters. The new 
courts, set up at three jurisdictional levels, are patterned after the 
labour courts for the settlement of employment disputes which 
have existed in Germany for several decades. Both the labour and 
the social security courts include assessors, of whom half are chosen 
by the unions. 

The main problem, however, was that of adjusting pensions to 
constant changes in prices and wages. After considerable delay 
the Parliament took measures to increase pension rates; these 
measures, however, were insufficient and the result was the gradual 
impoverishment of the pensioners. Finally, in 1953, the federal 
Government announced a comprehensive social security reform, 
but so far has shown little zeal in carrying it through. 

Under pressure from the trade unions, the federal Parliament 
in 1957 passed a new Wage Earners’ and Salaried Employees’ Act. 
While improving pensions to some extent, the new measure still 
fell short of the trade union goal of retirement on 75 per cent. of 
full pay after a normal career. 

A particularly bitter fight was waged on the trade union demand 
for the automatic adjustment of pensions to rising wage and salary 
levels. The trade union view is that old-age pensioners, though no 
longer active, are none the less entitled to a share of the economic 
prosperity which, through their past efforts, they helped to bring 
about. The principle of the automatic adjustment of pensions to 
salaries was in fact laid down in a new Pensions Act, but its prac- 
tical effect was minimised by a number of restrictive clauses. On 
the other hand, pension increases were provided for the prematurely 
disabled, whose position was substantially improved as a result. 

Next in importance to the adjustment of pensions is the im- 
provement of the health insurance system. The trade unions regard 
it as a basic function of social insurance to protect the health (and 
working fitness) of workers and their families through increasingly 
effective and up-to-date methods. This means that the resources 
of modern medical science and technique must be available to all, 
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irrespective of income or family situation. Equally important are 
preventive services and vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

An important development in connection with the reform of 
sickness insurance resulted from the insistence. of the German 
Confederation of Trade Unions that wage earners be guaranteed 
full pay during the first six weeks of sickness, a right already 
enjoyed by certain categories of workers, e.g. civil servants and 
private salaried employees. This claim was partly met by the 
passage of a new law which, however, places additional financial 
burdens on the scheme and thereby prejudices other aspects of the 
reform. The trade unions are determined that wage earners shall 
be treated on precisely the same footing as other employees. 

The third aim of the social insurance reform is to improve 
employment accident insurance, not only by increasing pensions in 
the light of present-day requirements but also by improving accident 
prevention measures—a task made all the more imperative by a 
rising accident rate. The unions are accordingly devoting special 
attention to the raising of occupational safety standards, parti- 
cularly in the case of women and young workers. Automation and 
the use of atomic energy have raised a further series of social policy 
problems, which the unions have examined repeatedly over the 
past few years. 


Economic Questions 


In the struggle for better wages and conditions of employment 
it became apparent at an early stage that neither collective bar- 
gaining nor other ways of influencing social policy within the 
framework of the existing economic system could do away alto- 
gether with the oppression and exploitation of workers. This could 
only be achieved through a complete reorganisation of the economy 
along Socialist lines, to which the trade unions, and primarily the 
German Confederation of Trade Unions, accordingly dedicated 
themselves. 

In the days of the Weimar Republic the unions made every 
effort to associate the workers actively in the conduct of economic 
affairs, in keeping with the principles of economic democracy. 
This process, however, was slowed down by a severe economic 
crisis and finally brought to an abrupt conclusion by the Hitler 
dictatorship. 

After the 1945 defeat it was necessary first of all to put the 
economy back on its feet by clearing away the ruins, repairing 
production facilities, creating jobs and providing food for the 
people. The trade unions also had to wage a bitter struggle against 
the policy of industrial dismantlings carried out by the Occupying 
Powers. 
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With the return of normal conditions the question of the future 
organisation of the economy once again came to the fore. At first 
the trade unions and the two major political parties, i.e. the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union and the Social Democrats, were in broad 
agreement that the old system, in which only the employers’ 
interests counted, should not be revived but that economic demo- 
cracy and social justice should form the basis of the new order. 
Economically as well as politically the workers should no longer 
be relegated to a subordinate position but should have the same 
rights and duties as other citizens. However, there was disagree- 
ment concerning the means of achieving these goals. 

At its founding congress in 1949 the German Confederation of 
Trade Unions set for itself the following two major economic policy 
objectives : labour participation in the management of the economy, 
and public ownership of the key industries, e.g. mines, iron and 
steel, the heavy chemical industries, power production, the major 
transport facilities and credit institutions. The rationale of these 
demands was explained by Hans Bockler himself, in a statement 
to the congress. 

With regard to co-management the unions were not to be 
satisfied with a limited right of co-decision such as the workers 
had enjoyed under the Works Councils Act of 1920 (primarily, it 
will be remembered, with regard to personnel and social policy 
matters). What they now wanted was a decisive role in economic 
affairs, including not only the management of undertakings, but 
the establishment of machinery through which the workers could 
participate in the shaping of national economic policy. Many 
proposals were put forward with this end in view. 

However, years of discussion between the unions and the 
employers failed to bring agreement. Indeed, with the national 
economy back in the hands of its old masters, opposition to trade 
union demands grew stronger. Matters came to a head in 1950 
when it became apparent that the federal Government was no 
longer prepared to take favourable legislative action on a series of 
proposals concerning co-management in the mines and in the iron 
and steel industry which had been put forward by the German 
Confederation of Trade Unions. Under Hans Béckler’s leadership 
the unions then decided to use their strongest weapons. A general 
vote was taken, in which more than 90 per cent. of the workers 
employed in mines and in the iron and steel industry voted to go 
on strike for the all-important objective of co-management. 

In view of the determined spirit shown by the workers, nego- 
tiations were resumed. The result was the passing, in May 1951, 
of the “ Act respecting co-management by employees in the boards 
of supervision and managing boards of undertakings in the mining 
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industry and in the iron and steel production industry ”, which 
went a considerable way towards meeting the trade unions’ 
demands. 

This Act provides that, in the undertakings to which it applies, 
the managing board shall include a “ labour manager ” nominated 
by the trade unions.! A top management official, equal in status 
to the commercial and technical managers, he directs company 
policy in respect of social and labour matters. The supervisory 
board consists of five representatives of the workers, five of the 
shareholders and an eleventh “ neutral” member. The workers’ 
representatives must include one wage earner and one salaried 
employee from the undertaking and two trade union appointees. 

With the passing of the co-management laws, the trade unions 
were faced with new responsibilities. Many of their ablest officials 
had to take on tasks for which they were unprepared and for which 
past experience, within the union or outside it, afforded little prac- 
tical guidance. The unions accordingly decided to provide the 
necessary training facilities for the officers in question. In 1954 the 
Hans Béckler Society was founded for the theoretical study and 
practical promotion of co-management, as well as for a continuing 
exchange of views and experience between all interested parties. 

As in the case of the co-management laws, the passing of the 
Works Constitution Act, which came into effect in 1952, was pre- 
ceded by lengthy discussions. This Act gives workers a right of 
co-decision on personnel and social policy questions and also— 
though to a limited extent—on economic problems. It provides 
that in the larger undertakings one-third of the supervisory board 
shall consist of workers’ representatives and that, in undertakings 
with more than 100 employees, an economic committee shall be 
set up consisting of an equal number of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives ; but this committee’s functions are on the whole 
of a purely advisory and informational character. Unlike the 
Works Councils Act of 1920, the present Act does not apply to 
public employees ; these are covered by special provisions which 
the trade unions have consistently criticised as inadequate. 

Although the works councils are legally independent bodies, 
they owe their existence, as well as their effectiveness, to the trade 
unions. Only by co-operating closely with the latter can they hope 
to discharge their responsibilities properly. The unions draw up 
lists of candidates for election to the works councils and in so 
doing try to select the employees with the most experience and the 


1 See, in this connection, Adolf JUNGBLUTH: “ The Role of the Labour 
Manager in Undertakings under Co-management in the Federal Republic 
of Germany ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 4, Oct. 
1958. 
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greatest sense of responsibility. Moreover, the councils, in dis- 
charging their statutory functions, receive regular advice from the 
unions. Finally, contacts between the councils and the unions are 
maintained by means of a steady exchange of information and 
experience. 

Meanwhile, the process of industrial concentration has been 
going on in Western Germany, particularly in mines and in the 
iron and steel industry, and private ownership of the means of 
production has resulted in an increasing accumulation of economic 
power in a few hands. This trend had been foreseen by the unions. 
Hans Bockler, in advocating public ownership of the key industries, 
based his claim not only on social and economic considerations, but 
also on grounds of political necessity, i.e. the need for preventing 
the revival of “ destructive political forces born of, and nurtured 
by, the profits of mammoth economic combines ”. 

A congress of the Mineworkers’ Union held in 1958 put forward 
a proposal for the reorganisation of the power production and 
mining industries. With regard to the former, it was proposed that 
a “ power resources council ” should lay down guiding principles 
for a unified policy. It would be composed of 75 members, chosen 
by the federal Government and the governments of the Lander 
and by the industries concerned, with equal representation for the 
trade unions, the employers and the consumers. A “ coal produc- 
tion council ” would also be set up. This would be a top level co- 
management organ, which would reorganise the industry on the 
basis of “ optimum production units” and would determine its 
investment policies. The assets of the mining companies would be 
taken over (against compensation for the owners) by a central 
holding company set up as a public law corporation. The new 
scheme would encompass coal distribution and the manufacture of 
by-products. 

The unfair distribution of income and wealth in the Federal 
Republic and the possibility of remedying the situation in the 
interests of the wage earners have been a subject of lively discussion 
for a number of years. Throughout this period the workers con- 
tinued to receive an insufficient share of the wealth created in 
common and were able to save very little, while the owners of the 
means of production were often in a position to accumulate enor- 
mous fortunes. The amount of new capital created through self- 
financing since 1949 is estimated at 80,000 million to 100,000 
million marks. Some doubts have been expressed as to whether 
this unhealthy trend can be corrected and a fair distribution of 
wealth achieved through the traditional methods, i.e. social policy 
measures and collective bargaining. Many ways of giving the 
worker a fair share of the constantly increasing national product— 
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an increase for which he himself, through his own work, is largely 
responsible—have been suggested. They include profit-sharing, 
distribution of shares to the workers, wage investment schemes, 
and special investment funds, among others. 


Educational and General Questions 


Apart from their economic and social policy functions, the trade 
unions have long been concerned with the training and education 
of their members. These activities are covered in the Constitution 
of the German Confederation of Trade Unions under the general 
heading “ Cultural Policy ”. 

The unions have always insisted that workers should be 
thoroughly trained for their jobs so as to be able to perform them 
efficiently, and have consistently pressed for new and better voca- 
tional and technical training establishments. They consider that 
education above the elementary-school level should be available 
to each according to his talents, qualifications and propensities and 
not according to his income, social position or family standing. 

The unions are also concerned to ensure that those of their 
officers who are entrusted with special functions on their behalf, 
either as members of works councils, supervisory boards of under- 
takings or autonomous social security organisations, or as assessors 
on labour or social security courts, are suitably equipped for the 
tasks involved. This is achieved mainly through the publication 
of periodical and technical trade union literature and also through 
trade union schools set up in different parts of the Federal Republic, 
where the student attends regular courses aimed at improving and 
enriching his knowledge of economic and social problems and 
preparing him for work in responsible positions. 

Apart from this, the shorter working hours and higher earnings 
which the trade unions have secured for the workers have enabled 
them, as never before, to enjoy the benefits of culture and civilised 
living. Of course, the worker should be free to use his well-earned 
leisure as he sees fit ; but the trade unions encourage him to do so 
intelligently. The “ Ruhr Festivals ” held each summer at Reck- 
lingshausen under the auspices of the German Confederation of 
Trade Unions show how the theatre, music and the figurative arts 
can contribute to the working man’s cultural enrichment. Special 
events are devoted to the trade union youth organisation and its 
work among the rising generations. Another feature of the Festivals 
is the seminar, widely known even outside the Federal Republic, 
at which workers’ representatives discuss topical economic and 
social issues with persons from other walks of life, e.g. scientists 
and journalists. These discussions constitute a valuable stimulus 
for the trade union movement. 
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In the past, the trade unions had been concerned mainly with 
the defence of the workers’ economic and social interests. This 
concept was considerably broadened by the founding congress of 
the German Confederation of Trade Unions, held in 1949, which, 
among the organisation’s major constitutional objectives, included 
the protection and development of democratic rights and freedoms, 
the fight against nationalism and militarism and the promotion of 
peace and understanding among peoples. Accordingly, the tasks 
set for the Confederation and the workers’ movement by successive 
congresses go beyond the mere defence of economic and social 
interests. In particular, stress has been repeatedly laid on dis- 
armament of the more heavily armed nations, in the interests of 
world peace, and the 1956 Congress came out with particular force 
against atomic armament. 


CONCLUSION 


The trade unions have successfully striven from the beginning 
to improve the living conditions of wage earners, salaried employees 
and civil servants and to ensure equal rights and opportunities for 
all, social as well as political. Their final goal—a just social order, 
and not a class society in which economic exploitation and political 
oppression are the lot of the workers—is not yet in sight. How- 
ever, their struggle has brought them strength. They are now an 
active, dynamic force, independent of employers, government and 
political parties, ever ready to defend the workers’ interests 
wherever they may be challenged and increasingly influential in 
the economic and political sphere. With their millions of members 
they represent not only a substantial part of the population, 
numerically speaking, but one of the most important factors in the 
nation-building process. 

The trade unions are for democracy—democracy, not merely 
in the formal sense, but as increasingly reflected in social reality, 
including equitable distribution of wealth among the working 
population and effective participation of the workers in the organi- 
sation and management of the economy. The unions are actively 
opposing the efforts of the large industrial combines to take undue 
advantage of their monopolistic position through the excessive 
accumulation of wealth, and the unbridled use of power, at the 
expense of social progress. They are also against ali dictatorships 
which deprive workers of their freedom, including freedom of 
association, and entire peoples of their right of self-determination. 
At the same time German workers realise that, in the long run, the 
development of democracy and social progress depend on willing 
and peaceful co-operation with other peoples, and the German 
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trade unions, which were among the first to call for international 
working-class solidarity, are active members of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, whose efforts on behalf of 
peace, prosperity and social progress throughout the world they 
wholeheartedly support. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Development 
of the Local Economy in Greece’ 


by 
S. AGAPITIDES 
Professor of Economics at the Technical University of Athens 


A survey of local development projects in Greece has recently been 
carried out by the Greek Productivity Agency. In the following article 
Professor Agapitides, who undertook this survey on behalf of the Agency, 
describes the nature and results of these projects (which should not be 
confused with the large-scale national development projects initiated and 
run by the Government) : local in scope and effected with a minimum of 
capital outlay and equipment, but with relatively large quantities of 
unskilled labour, they have enabled some of the underdeveloped regions 
of the country to develop their resources, to offer employment to the inactive 
labour force, to reduce the burden of social security costs and to raise their 
standard of living. 


THE ROLE oF LocAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


Since the end of the Second World War nearly all countries have 
planned and applied vast public works programmes for the development 
of the national economy. Such programmes are an essential factor in 
underdeveloped countries, where their need is felt far more strongly 
than elsewhere and their implementation is undoubtedly expected to 


1 The present article deals exclusively with local works carried out with the labour 
of the populations concerned and not with vast programmes of regional development 
undertaken with the technical and financial assistance of international organisations, 
such as: 

(1) The programme for the development of the province of Epirus. 

(2) The programme for the experimental and demonstrational zone of Konitsa, Zagori 
and Parakalamos (Epirus), which interests 38,000 people and entails road-building and 
development of the rural economy (agriculture, livestock, afforestation, electrification) 
and of handicrafts, tourism, vocational training, public health, etc. This programme 
should, at a cost of 321 million drachmas, enable the revenue of the region to be increased 
by 60 per cent., while at the same time serving as a model for future initiatives of a similar 
nature. 

(3) The irrigation plan at Arta (Epirus), which consists in utilising the irrigation works 
already completed in order to substitute intensive for extensive farming. 

(4) The plan for the development of the communes in the district of Chrysoupolis 
(Macedonia), which consists chiefly in helping the inhabitants to develop their small farm 
and cottage industries and in organising technical instruction and public health. 

(5) The foundation of the two model villages of Erythrea (Kriekouki) in the province 
of Attica, and Alexandria (Gida) in the province of Pelli, with a view to showing the 
population the advantages of electricity, its many uses and the technical progress to which 
it can lead. 
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yield a far higher return. The execution of large-scale public works— 
electrification, road-building, land development—has, of course, both a 
direct and an indirect impact on the local economies. It broadens the 
local basis of production and helps to raise the standard of living and 
culture in the small urban and rural centres. 

Greater profit accrues, however, to the local economies from the 
execution of small-scale regional projects suited to their needs and 
possibilities. Such projects are more immediately useful and have a 
direct effect in raising both income and standards of living. 

Today the problem of the local economies is receiving attention 
not only in underdeveloped countries but also in technically advanced 
and prosperous ones and in the great international organisations. Here 
an effort is made to develop the economy of an entire, relatively back- 
ward region that has been left behind by other parts of the country, 
with a view to re-establishing the balance of the national development ; 
there assistance is given to certain localities whose economic and social 
growth requires special measures. 

Italy and Norway provide examples of the first type of development. 
Italy is applying a 12-year plan that aims at developing, with foreign 
aid, her southern provinces and the islands ; these regions, in contrast 
to northern and central Italy, are in a very difficult economic situation 
characterised by insufficient exploitation of their resources, under- 
employment and a low standard of living. The same is true, to a certain 
extent, of Norway, where the northern provinces are backward in 
comparison with the rest of the country. 

In the second group we find several western European countries, 
such as France, Great Britain and Western Germany. These countries 
are implementing programmes of small-scale works in various localities, 
but in each of them the problems are different. In France, for instance, 
the objective is to attract the population to deserted regions that could 
be profitably exploited ; in Great Britain it is to industrialise small 
provincial centres in order to keep the inhabitants from migrating, and 
to raise their standard of living ; in Germany, to investigate, by means 
of special, thorough-going inquiries, the local conditions in various 
districts (population, resources, raw materials, power, etc.) in order to 
ascertain their potentialities and requirements and formulate a pro- 
gramme of local works calculated to assist both the development of the 
poorest districts and the assimilation of refugees from Eastern Germany. 

The international organisations have demonstrated their interest 
in the development of their member countries in various ways. Special 
mention should be made of their contribution to the development of 
southern and insular Italy and to the study of the problem of improving 
the backward economy of the countries of south-east Europe (Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey). 

It is over a quarter of a century since Greece began to be concerned 
with the systematic development of the local economy. The programme 
evolved has various objectives. 

Its first aim is, of course, to develop local resources. It has been 
frequently found that a region owes its poverty not to a lack of resources 
but to the fact that these resources are not tapped. Often a suitable 
mobilisation of underdeveloped resources can give the local economy 
a vigorous impetus and substantially improve the standard of living 
of the population. An elementary example is offered by local works 
to supply a region with water for irrigation and for the personal needs 
of its inhabitants. 
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Secondly, the programme is designed to offer employment to the 
inactive labour force. As a rule the patch of ground at the disposal 
of a Greek peasant family is too small to offer work the whole year round 
to all its members, who are therefore totally or partially unemployed. 
Local works provide employment for part of the unemployed labour 
force and thus raise average income and the standard of living. 

The third objective of the programme is to reduce the cost to the 
exchequer of social security. Unemployment puts a heavy strain on 
the budgets of both the central Government and the local authorities 
in the shape of subsidies, allowances and assistance grants, and the 
savings made under this head resulting from local works can be used 
for other purposes, for instance productive or cultural expenditures. 
Moreover, when the unemployed are offered the possibility of earning 
their living by their labour, they recover the sense of their own dignity, 
which is seriously undermined by public assistance and subventions. 

Lastly, the programme aims at equalising the revenue and standard 
of living of the different regions of Greece and thus eliminating one of 
the main causes of the exodus of the rural population towards the towns. 
On the other hand, an increase in the revenue of a poor region creates 
a demand for more goods and services produced or offered by the urban 
centres. Consequently, an improvement in the local economic situation 
has a favourable impact on the economy of the whole country. 


WorkKS PROGRAMMES IMPLEMENTED BEFORE 1953 


The programmes of small-scale public works implemented before 
the Second World War concerned land reform and public health. After 
the end of hostilities they were put on a systematic basis and reinforced 
by the so-called “ Welfare through Work Programme” and by the 
programme of local works based on voluntary labour. In 1953 all these 
programmes were fused in the “ Programme of Small-Scale Public 
Utility Works”. In addition to these national programmes of local 
development, both the Agricultural Bank and the Royal Foundation! 
have initiated programmes of small-scale works. 

We shall examine these various programmes very briefly and the 
“ Welfare through Work Programme ” in greater detail because of its 
greater importance and also because it formed the main basis of the 
unified programme of small-scale public utility works in force today. 


The Programme of Small-Scale Works of Land Reform 


This programme was established by Acts No. 813 of 1937 and No. 1246 
of 1938. Its object was the digging, equipment and utilisation of ditches, 
the reclaiming and drainage of small areas, the construction of country 
roads, the digging of ditches for irrigation and drainage, the construction 
of small dams, etc. Under these Acts every landowner in the region 
concerned was liable to compulsory labour for not more than ten days 
each year. Most of the cost was covered by the national budget, but the 
provincial funds contributed as well. 

After the war this programme was expanded and combined with 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s agricultural extension programme and 
financed by American aid. The interested parties also contributed to the 


a An institution founded by King Paul and responsible, among other things, for helping 
to raise cultural and material standards of rural communities. 
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cost, not only by their labour but also with cash contributions. For 
this purpose they were granted medium-term loans on favourable terms. 

The Agricultural Extension Service of the = age + of Agriculture 
approved the works and supervised their execution. In each province 
these were under the direct responsibility of the Directors of Agricul- 
tural Services. 

A similar programme was run by the Agricultural Bank which, from 
its foundation, financed land iebdanatant works, both individual and 
collective. The Bank’s activity in this line attained its greatest range 
in 1937 and was resumed 2<ter the war thanks chiefly to American aid. 


The Programme of Small-Scale Public Health Works 


Whereas the objective of the programme of small-scale works of 
land reform was to increase farm production, the programme of small- 
scale public health works aimed at improving the conditions of public 
health by providing water supplies, removing waste waters, draining 
marshes, and so forth. It was launched in 1935 under the supervision 
of the Minister for Health and Social Welfare, the towns and villages 
concerned being responsible for its implementation. The State shouldered 
the greater part of the cost but the local authorities also made their 
contribution, besides the labour supplied by the inhabitants. 

After the war the programme was reorganised, the modifications 
being chiefly concerned with the financing (state and American aid), 
supervision and rational organisation of the works, both to facilitate 
their execution and to serve as a model for the execution of other 
public health works of the same kind not under the responsibility of 
the State. 


The “ Weljare through Work Programme’ 


In August 1948 an entirely original programme, formulated in 
collaboration with a United Nations mission, was initiated. 

This programme was planned to provide employment for the hundreds 
of thousands of people who had been forced to leave their homes in the 
mountainous regions by the rebellion of 1946-49 and whose care and 
maintenance were a charge on the State. It was based on the provisions 
of Acts of 1948 and 1949 concerning the “ co-ordination of measures in 
favour of refugees and victims of the rebel bands”. The Ministry 
for Social Welfare decided on the works and their sites, timing and scale, 
and the Prefectural Councils for Assistance to Refugees set up in each 
province by the Acts mentioned above supervised application of the 
programme. The objectives of the programme were (a) to make pro- 
ductive use of part of the still inactive labour force; and (b) to execute 
public utility works of local interest that exceeded the possibilities of 
the local bodies (towns, communes, associations, co-operative societies, 
etc.) and were not provided for by the reconstruction programmes for 
the improvement of living conditions and production. 

At the outset the refugees worked in the “ Security Centres ” where 
they had been concentrated. After they were resettled in their towns 
and villages the programme was altered so as to provide steady employ- 
ment to the poorest among them in public works in their localities 
of resettlement. On the other hand, whereas before their resettlement 
the refugees had been liable to what amounted to compulsory labour 
in that refusal to work entailed the loss of all benefits, when they returned 
to their villages work became voluntary and was no longer a condition 
of care and maintenance. 
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This change made the programme more useful and profitable. All 
those who put their shoulder to the wheel contributed by their labour 
to improve their situation by expanding the productive framework 
of their district (small-scale land reform works), by reducing the cost 
of products sold abroad or bought in other regions (road construction 
or improvement works) or by raising their standard of living (water 
supply works, irrigation works, etc.). The improvement in the standard 
of living helped a little to slow down the exodus towards the towns. 

Initially the local authorities, who were best acquainted with local 
needs for works and employment, the type of works that would be most 
useful, etc., were responsible for the projects subject to certain conditions: 
the works had to be approved by the special prefectural, committees 
presided over by the Prefect, and supervised and inspected by the 
competent authorities (provincial and municipal engineers). 

Since 1950 the richest and most important towns and communes 
have been excluded from the programme, which is now confined to 
the poor and mountainous regions. Later its scope was restricted to 
about half the communes—those whose resources could not ensure 
the maintenance of the inhabitants for more than six months a year. 
Besides the towns and villages, various bodies of public utility, such as 
agricultural co-operatives, charitable societies, port authorities, etc., 
were able to undertake works with the assistance of the “ Welfare 
through Work Programme ”. 

Practically the entire responsibility for the execution of the works 
was entrusted to the public services (the provincial and municipal 
engineers and the public welfare centres). The local administrative 
authorities had certain duties—to formulate a programme of long-term 
works, to compile monthly statistical data on the population and the 
labour supply of the district and, in particular, establish lists of men 
and women working for the programme, and to supply the material 
means for the execution of the works. 

The activities of the local authorities in respect to this programme 
were subject to the supervision of the Prefects and more especially 
of the prefectural co-ordinating councils, which were presided over by 
the Prefects. They were assisted by the competent organs of the Minis- 
tries of Public Works, Social Welfare and Agriculture. The military 
authorities, too, collaborated closely in the execution of the works, 
particularly those of strategic importance, chiefly by supplying transport 
and occasionally by watching over the workers. 

The funds needed for these works were provided at the outset by 
American capital but after 1950-51 were supplied by the Greek Treasury. 
The total outlay (American aid and government expenditure) was in 
excess of 200 million drachmas. 

Owing to the shortage of capital the execution of the works depended 
largely on the existence of abundant, cheap manpower and preference 
was given to projects in which labour was the predominant factor. 
Expenditure on materials was relatively small, seldom exceeding 
10 per cent. of the total payroll. It was devoted in particular to the 
purchase of various tools and other indispensable items (local products) ; 
this, in turn, had indirectly a favourable impact on the national economy 
(industry, transport and trade). Both the allocation of the lion's share 
of the expenditure to wages and the assistance given to the national 
economy contributed towards increasing the demand for consumer 
goods. In this the works differed from other investments in which the 
demand for production goods is relatively more important. Care was 
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taken at the same time that the projects included in the “ Welfare 
through Work Programme ” gave a speedy return so that their utility 
was apparent. It was also recommended that whenever possible new 
works of local utility should be financed with the help of the resources 
created by those carried out previously, e.g. irrigation, water supplies, 
etc. Preference was always given to projects that promoted production 
or helped to make the circulation of products inside the country less 
costly. Approval was denied for those whose public utility was not 
manifest or could not be demonstrated tangibly as well as for those 
that served private interests. 

As regards working conditions, the system of unpaid labour was 
excluded because the purpose of the job was to put an end to cash 
subsidies by offering the victims of the rebellion a certain minimum 
remuneration. Besides, no system of unpaid labour could have provided 
a permanent supply of manpower. Compulsory labour and voluntary 
unpaid labour cannot but give sorry results ; the former demands laws 
whose harshness is alien to a democratic State; the latter, a quite 
exceptional enthusiasm for the development of the country. There are, 
no doubt, examples from ancient and modern times of forced or 
voluntary labour giving great returns, but they can neither be considered 
the rule nor serve as the basis for a stable and solid system of efficient 
work. Nevertheless, though it was also considered that the workers 
should be remunerated as a means of raising the purchasing power 
of the small rural communities, the need was not regarded as pressing 
enough to justify the payment of the rates prevailing in the private 
sector or those paid by the State for reconstruction work. Instead they 
were about half the normal level. As a result the available credits 
could be made to cover a larger number of works and profit a larger 
number of people and, what is more, there was no question of the 
works competing on the labour market with the private sector or 
reconstruction. 

Openings were offered to disabled workers and those whose capacity 
for work was reduced. They earned less than the others but they were 
not required to work such long hours or to have the same output. 
There were neither overtime nor bonuses. The wage rate was not a 
minimum on which the employer was free to grant a raise, but a fixed 
sum that could not be exceeded. Needless to say, such low wages could 
not attract specialised workers ; consequently it was decided that as 
from 1 April 1951 the wages of the specialised workers indispensable for 
the execution of the works could be fixed by the Prefectural Council at 
the same level as those current in the locality. 

Up to a point the low level of wages was counterbalanced by the 
increase in the productivity and revenue of the region concerned and 
also, in some sort, by the automatic increase in value of property located 
there. It also encouraged the workers to look elsewhere, so that only 
those that could not be absorbed in other sectors offered their services 
and worked for the programme until they succeeded in finding better 
paid jobs. It is true that this resulted in a certain instability in the 
number of workers employed and a steady turnover of the labour force; 
but, in practice, this did not cause any trouble owing to the severe 
underemployment prevailing at the time in those regions of Greece, 
as well as to the limited scope of the programme. Nor did it endanger 
the simultaneous development of agricultural production. Besides, the 
works covered by the “ Welfare through Work Programme” were, 
so to say, complementary reconstruction works, for which reason it 
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was advisable, from both the social and the economic points of view, 
to assign them a rhythm contrary to that of reconstruction works 
proper and of economic activity in general. In view of the low wages 
paid within the framework of the programme, obviously no offer of 
labour was forthcoming where the local agricultural revenue was 
sufficiently high, as happened in certain Cretan provinces. It was 
right, therefore, to dispense with a means test, since the mere fact of 
offering to work for so meagre a wage was adequate proof that no 
better jobs were available. The execution of the programme gave 
employment to an average of 20,000 persons a day. 


In Greece the implementation of the “ Welfare through Work Pro- 
gramme ” is considered so great a success that the country does not 
hesitate to offer it as a model deserving the attention of underdeveloped 
countries particularly in the Middle East. In fact representatives of 
other nations have already visited our country to study the question 
with the idea of possibly adopting similar measures. On the other hand, 
a representative of the United Nations has offered, within the framework 
of the technical assistance programme, to place experts at the disposal 
of various governments to help them apply the basic principles of the 
Greek experiment, and even to organise in Greece a cycle of lectures 
for foreign civil servants anxious to obtain information on the spot 
concerning the method of implementation of the “ Welfare through 
Work Programme ”. 


The Programme of Local Works Based on Voluntary Labour 


Under the terms of a special agreement the Mission of American 
Aid to Greece undertook to finance certain works. These consist in the 
main of road construction, buildings of all sorts, land reform and public 
health, etc., in which the major part of the outlay was the remuneration 
of the labour force. Consequently, when the latter work free of charge 
the number of works undertaken can be greatly increased, and a pro- 
gramme to develop the local economies and improve living conditions 
by means of voluntary unpaid labour was therefore launched in 1950. 

The Minister of the Interior was responsible for the implementation 
of the programme, assisted by the Prefects, who saw to the allocation 
of the credits to the communes. 


Results up to 1953 


The works executed within the framework of these four programmes 
were of different kinds—road-building, irrigation, flood control, drainage, 
re-afforestation, water supply and distribution, harbour works, works 
to promote the tourist trade, etc. There was a preponderance, however, 
of road-building works, especially those aimed at linking with the 
national and provincial highways hundreds of communes previously 
cut off from the world. The considerable reduction in transport costs 
that ensued cut down the selling price of their products. This encouraged 
agricultural production and boosted trade in the backward regions. 
Among other advantages must be mentioned the feeling of security of 
the populations that were thus inserted in the cycle of the national 
activity. Lastly, the new lines of communication have made it possible 
to use fertilisers and modern methods of cultivation and also to exploit 
forests that formerly were inaccessible or unprofitable. 
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The reports of the competent technical administrations state that 
most of these works are worth considerably more than they cost, thanks 
to the low wage rates, the interest shown by the labour force and the 

limited administrative charges. For instance, the works executed 
under the “ Welfare through Work Programme ” cost 20 to 30 per cent. 
less than they would have done if carried out by private contractors. 
It is true that their execution involved a labour force 50 per cent. more 
numerous than would have been required by a contractor, but in view of 
the low wage rates—as a rule only half those currently applied—their 
cost was definitely lower. 

Far more labour was offered than could be employed ; which goes 
to show that a far larger number of works could have been executed if 
the necessary capital had been available. The return on the projects 
was in proportion to the degree of backwardness of the various regions. 
The poorest ones, where the most elementary investments were lacking, 
were those that profited most from the works ; and the slight impetus 
they received was sufficient to produce very noticeable results. 

The most obvious drawbacks noted in the execution of the works 
were (a) the lack of an organic link between them and the chief recon- 
struction projects ; (6) the lack of common directives in the formulation 
of the different programmes; (c) the dispersion of effort and the 
multiplicity of the sources of finance, etc. ; (d) the shortage of top- 
level technical nage to supervise the execution of the works ; 
(e) the non-utilisation of part of the available manpower and the 


dearth of technical facilities both due to shortage of capital. 


THE PROGRAMME OF SMALL-SCALE PuBLIC UTILITY Works 


A decree of 19 November 1953 combined the programmes of land 
reform and public health, the “ Welfare through Work Programme ” 
and the programme of local works based on voluntary labour into a 
single programme called the Programme of Small-Scale Public Utility 
Works. 

The projects executed under this unified programme aim at raising 
the average income of the population in the mountainous and agricultural 
regions, improving their standard of living and combating under- 
employment. 

They are classified under three heads as follows : 


(1) Agricultural works, which include irrigation, drainage, flood 
control, irrigation of grazing land, and construction of roads serving 
cultivated and forest regions not linked with the national, provincial or 
municipal road networks. 

(2) Public health works, which include projects aimed at improving 
water supplies or removing waste waters that endanger the health of 
the population, marsh drainage, erecting markets for the exhibition 
and sale of agricultural products, building fish markets, slaughterhouses, 
bathing facilities, public urinals, and in general all works for the defence 
of public health. 

(3) Miscellaneous works, e.g. building roads between the towns 
and communes or linking the small localities to one another or to the 
network of national or provincial roads, including the construction of 
small bridges. The Acts also authorised the programme to cover works 
for setting up small factories and workshops and all other indirectly 
productive works apt to contribute to raising the income of the popula- 
tion and improving the economy of the region concerned. 
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The credits allocated for this programme are portioned out among 
the three categories mentioned above. Agricultural works absorb at 
least 50 per cent. and public health works at least 10 per cent. of the 
credits allocated to each province, while the various small-scale works 
in the communes and hamlets can total as much as 40 per cent. These 
percentages can be altered by ministerial decision. In any case, whereas 
before the unified programme was applied road-building works were 
predominant, since 1954 the main objective of the new programme has 
been agricultural works. 

The allocation of the credits to the various provinces is decided 
jointly by the Ministers of Co-ordination and of Finance after consulta- 
tion with the Public Investment Co-ordinating Council of which the 
competent directors of the interested ministries are also members. In 
each province the distribution was decided by a special council presided 
over by the Prefect after studying the proposals submitted by the 
competent services of the province (Directorates of Agriculture and 
Health, and the technical services of the towns and communes, etc.). 
The total credit allocated to each province depends on its population, 
its proved needs, its geographical position, the energy displayed the 
previous year in executing the projects, etc. 

In the allocation of credits preference is given to projects in which 
the interested parties cover, by voluntary labour or other resources, the 
largest percentage of the estimated outlay or at least the sum required 
to pay the non-specialised workers and labourers. It is only for the very 
poorest communes that special financial aid is provided in the shape of a 
daily wage of 18 drachmas for the men and 14 drachmas for the women. 
The details of this aid are governed by the conditions of the former 
“ Welfare through Work Programme ”. 

The total cost of each project must not exceed 100,000 drachmas ; 
this can be raised to 140,000 drachmas if the difference is covered 
entirely by the interested parties (communes, associations, agricultural 
co-operatives, public utility organisations, foundations, endowments, etc.). 

Except for the funds granted to the poor communes in the shape of 
wages, the credits consist of loans repayable to the State by the bodies 
that requested the execution of the works (towns, communes, etc.). 
An agreement to that effect is signed by these bodies and the Prefect 
as representative of the State. 

The Prefects are also responsible for the implementation of the 
programmes of small-scale public utility works. They are required to 
submit quarterly progress reports to the Ministers of Co-ordination, of 
the Interior, of Agriculture and of Social Welfare. 

The loans are granted for five years at 2 per cent. interest and are 
repayable in yearly instalments. ” conformity with the regulations 
concerning public investments, the funds are administered by an official 
appointed by the Prefect. The chief engineer of the province is respons- 
ible for planning and supervising the works and putting them in service 
when completed, except in the case of special projects or where he lacks 
the necessary staff. In such cases the Prefect issues a decree commission- 
ing another service, or the chief engineer of the towns and communes 
of the province to take the necessary steps. 

The unified programme of small-scale public utility works has 
eliminated a large proportion of the drawbacks inherent in the previous 
programmes, but a lot still remains to be done before the development 
of the local economy by means of these small-scale works is pushed to 
its uttermost limit. 
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The experience already gained in the implementation of the pro- 
gramme has been turned to account in the adoption of complementary 
measures, both legislative and administrative, with a view to broadening 
its scope. Thus the maximum total cost of each project, formerly 
100,000 to 140,000 drachmas, has been raised to 150,000 to 200,000 
drachmas in the case of essentially productive agricultural works or 
new roads giving access to essential productive regions. Very special 
attention has been paid to the technical aspect of the question. Com- 
petence has been transferred to provincial funds established in 1957, 
which have at their disposal a remarkable technical equipment for the 
execution of the works. On the other hand, a fraction of the credits— 
not more than 2 per cent.—can now be allotted to the technical services 
of the towns and communes of the province for their own special needs. 
Moreover, since the end of 1956, to attract a larger number of unemployed 
workers, the wage rates payable out of free grants have been raised from 
18 to 24 drachmas for men and from 14 to 20 drachmas for women ; 
these rates are now more than half as great as the lowest applied in the 
private sector. It was also decided that a proportion of the loans would 
be interest-free and that as much as 30 to 40 per cent. of the free grant 
for workers’ wages could be applied to paying specialised workers or 
technicians or purchasing materials—compared with the 10 per cent. 
maximum previously permitted for this purpose. 


THE LocAL WorKS PROGRAMME OF THE ROYAL FOUNDATION 


The Greek Royal Foundation includes a commission—the Towns 
and Communes Commission—whose object is to raise the standard of 
living and the moral, social and cultural level of the population in the 
towns and communes of the Greek peninsula. One of the main tasks of 
this commission is to assist the towns and communes to carry out works 
of local utility apt to develop resources that were formerly untapped. 

The projects are carried out under the direction of the autonomous 
agencies of the local administration ; but the initiative rests with the 
towns and communes. For this purpose they have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing assistance from the State, but they also depend to a great extent 
on the voluntary labour of the population of the localities concerned. 

The funds for these works are provided, as a rule, by the Royal 
Foundation in the shape of interest-free loans repayable in two or 
three years. This method is preferred to that of free grants in order 
to foster the spirit of initiative, safeguard the interested parties’ sense 
of dignity and responsibility, ensure that the sums borrowed will be 
used for productive purposes, assist the largest possible number of 
towns and communes, and limit the number of requests. Free grants 
were also excluded because experience has shown that their benefi- 
ciaries are so little interested in works executed by that method that 
they sometimes even neglect their upkeep. 

The facilities granted by the Royal Foundation, termed “ experi- 
mentation loans”, have led the Deposit and Loan Bank to grant large 
loans to the towns and communes at 6.5 per cent., a relatively low rate 
of interest for Greece. This rate has been applied retroactively to existing 
loans granted by the Bank to the towns and parishes. 

The works executed under this programme comprise local roads 
(rural, forestal or municipal), water supplies, irrigation, land improve- 
ment and reclamation, schools, churches, libraries, tourist pavilions, 
gymnasiums, swimming-pools, etc. 
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The criteria adopted by the Royal Foundation in selecting the works 
to be carried out are : economic return, speed of execution, co-operation 
of the local population, collaboration of the government services, impetus 
the works are apt to give to similar initiatives, etc. 

In respect of economic return those works are preferred that will 
result in an increase in the annual revenue of the region concerned 
greater than, or at least equal to, the loan granted. But consideration 
is also given to any urgent need to raise the standard of living of the 
population of certain regions. Publicity is given to the programme by 
the press and radio, and a special bulletin is also published, describing 
the works in course and the prizes and awards granted to the agencies, 
towns and communes that have obtained the most outstanding results. 

Results have surpassed all expectation, since the average annual 
increase in production amounts to 126 per cent. of the total outlay in 
spite of the fact that the funds have been used to finance some purely 
cultural works, such as the erection of churches and libraries, whose 
value cannot be estimated in pecuniary terms. 

The administration of the loans seems to have been satisfactory and 
their repayment, on the whole, regular. But, more important still, the 
method employed has offered local agencies a chance to make the most 
of their capacities and therefore encouraged their initiative and activity. 


OVER-ALL RESULTS OF THE PROGRAMMES 


An analysis of the over-all results of the programmes just described 
places in evidence the following facts: (a) the execution of the works 
is being speeded up ; (b) the interest taken by the local population is 
on the increase ; (c) the experience gained in the execution of the projects 
is bearing more and more fruit ; (d) the greater part of the credits 
allocated are put to good use and it is the poorest and most backward 
regions that derive the most profit. 

As regards the small-scale public utility works in particular it must 
be stressed that, whereas 3,700 works were terminated during the five 
years from 1948 to 1953 (an average of 800 a year), in 1957 no less than 
4,771 works of the same type were carried out within the framework of 
the unified programme. Estimates for 1958 provided for 5,333 works. 


WORKS EXECUTED BETWEEN JULY 1955 AND DECEMBER 1957 AND WORKS 
PLANNED FOR 1958 

July 1955 to 

December 1957 


Works | Unit 1958 


Irrigation and development . . | Stremmas!}| 717,553 | 537,715 
served 


Drainage and protective dams. | 456,415 202,235 


| 
| 


Watering of grazing land . . | 670,660 444,890 


Water supplies (new installa- | Localities 
tions and improvements to served 
existing installations) .. . 1,756 1,055 


Road construction ..... Kilometres 4,398 3,077 
Road improvement .... . 3,096 2,018 


+A stremma is equal to approximately one-quarter of an acre. 
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The figures given in the table place in evidence the success of the 
small-scale works of land improvement and road-building and improve- 
ment. Their — on the regional economy is immediate and obvious, 
in contrast to that of the large-scale works, whose benefits are enjoyed 
only indirectly by the peasants. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE ARMED FORCES TO THE EXECUTION OF THE 
SMALL-SCALE WORKS 


In many cases the military authorities have contributed to the 
implementation of the “ Welfare through Work Programme ”, especially 
by giving technical assistance. They placed technical equipment and 
military material and personnel at the disposal of the competent civil 
authorities who were carrying out the works, thus enabling the costs 
charged to the budget of the works to be reduced. 

During the winter of 1952-53 the army made a still greater contri- 
bution. In fact, the Ministry of Co-ordination took the initiative to 
organise a plan of agricultural mobilisation. This was actually the first 
attempt to harmonise and unify the efforts developed separately within 
the framework of the different programmes of small-scale works. Its 
fruits were seen a year later in the formulation of the unified programme 
of small-scale public utility works. 

The so-called “Agricultural Mobilisation Programme” consisted in 
the speedy execution of local projects aimed at a direct increase in agri- 
cultural production, as for instance irrigation, drainage, land clearance, 
road-building, improvement of grazing land, etc. The work was carried 
out thanks to the voluntary labour of the peasants of the regions con- 
cerned during the slack seasons of the year and with the systematic 
assistance of the army, which placed men and equipment at the disposal 
of the programme. The Government, for its part, undertook to supply 
the raw materials and equipment as well as technical personnel. The 
added cost did not exceed 25 per cent. of the value of the works executed. 

The collaboration between military and civil authorities in the 
execution of small-scale local development projects was greatly 
appreciated and its continuation and intensification was considered 
opportune from every point of view. In fact, certain works present an 
interest which is military and national, social and economic in one. 

It could, of course, be objected that in this way the army outsteps 
its essential role and robs certain professional workers (contractors, 
engineers, technicians and workers) of their jobs. This objection is well- 
founded and military assistance must therefore be concentrated in 
places where without it the works could not be executed for lack of 
capital, technical equipment or specialised technical personnel. 

The army’s collaboration in the execution of development works 
was put on a systematic basis in 1956, when engineer battalions were 
first employed. It has been estimated that, in 1956 and 1957, 387 works 
of public utility (land improvement and road construction) were carried 
out with the collaboration of the army. The total cost was 60 million 
drachmas ; it would have been 190 million, or three times as much, if 
they had been executed by the civilian services alone. 
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The I.L.O. and Africa 


The work of the I.L.O. in relation to Africa falls conveniently into 
three periods. The first, from the 1920s until just before the Second 
World War, was largely occupied with the adoption of international 
labour instruments—Conventions and Recommendations—on such mat- 
ters as forced labour, recruiting, contract labour and penal sanctions. 
Partly as a result of this work and of the support received by the I.L.O. 
from both metropolitan and African governments, these problems, 
so typical of a generation ago, are now largely solved. Indeed, during 
and immediately following the war—the second period of the I.L.O.’s 
activity in relation to Africa—abusive practices connected with the 
procurement of manpower and its retention on the job ceased to consti- 
tute a major preoccupation of the I.L.O., which undertook to set down, 
in a group of Conventions adopted in 1947, the social purposes of 
economic development and a series of basic principles to which all 
policies designed to apply to non-metropolitan territories (of which 
many of the most important were in Africa) should conform, and to 
prescribe standards and indicate lines of policy on such matters as 
improvement of standards of living, remuneration of workers and related 
questions, problems of migrant workers, non-discrimination, education 
and training of workers. It further went on to deal with such matters 
of basic importance to the effective improvement of workers’ standards 
as the right of association and the settlement of disputes between 
employers and workers, and labour inspection services. 

In the third period, that is, after 1947, the work of the I.L.O. in 
relation to Africa—apart from technical assistance work, which has 
grown steadily in importance—was largely channelled through its 
Committee of euperts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories. 
Its aim was to secure the formulation by the Committee of a number 
of broad general considerations of policy for the guidance of the govern- 
ments responsible for non-metropolitan territories in Africa and else- 
where, and to suggest to them practical means of applying existing 
international standards, or of adapting practices | in use elsewhere 
to the conditions of non-metropolitan territories, and, more generally, 
of stimulating action on these problems in the territories. 

In 1956, on the suggestion of the Committee of Experts, the Govern- 
ing Body decided that the International Labour Office should undertake 
a comprehensive survey of labour and social policy in Africa. Amended 
in the light of criticisms and’ suggestions made by the Committee of 
Experts at its Fifth and final Session in December 1957, this has now 
been published under the title of the African Labour Survey.* 


11.L.0.: African Labour Survey, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 48. Geneva, 
1958. 712 pp. $5; 30s. 
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The Survey opens with a broad summary of economic and social 
conditions in Africa south of the Sahara, followed by chapters on land 
and labour and on community development, which serve to stress 
the predominance of agriculture and rural activities in African life. 
The ensuing chapters deal with such matters as manpower and employ- 
ment ; productivity of labour; technical and vocational training ; 
freedom of association and industrial relations ; wages and wage policy ; 
forced labour, recruitment and engagement of workers (including penal 
sanctions) ; conditions of work ; occupational safety and health ; social 
security ; workers’ housing ; the co-operative movement ; labour admi- 
nistration and inspection ; and the application of international labour 
standards in the area. 


The final chapter, which contains the conclusions of the Committee 
of Experts, outlines in broad terms and on each of the subjects treated 
in Chapters III to XV of the Survey, the issues of policy involved and the 
bases of approach which the I.L.O. should utilise in tackling the problems 
dealt with. The appendices to the Survey contain the texts of relevant 
I.L.O. Conventions and Recommendations, conclusions of the Com- 
mittee of Experts on various subjects adopted at meetings since 1947 
and conclusions adopted by the Inter-African Labour Conference of 
the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the 
Sahara (C.C.T.A.) at its various meetings since 1950, 

The examination of particular aspects of the problems discussed 
in the Survey will be carried further in respect of Africa south of the 
Sahara by a tripartite African Advisory Committee which will meet in 
Luanda, Angola, late in 1959 and will suggest priorities in the I.L.O.’s 
future programme of work. 

A survey on parallel lines is now being prepared dealing with North 
Africa. This will be examined by experts from the area, who will meet 
early in 1960. Consideration will be given to the convocation sub- 
sequently of an I.L.O. African Regional Labour Conference. 

It is to be hoped that the Survey will fully serve its avowed purposes 
—to provide an agreed body of authoritative information as a point 
of departure for the future work of the I.L.O., to meet the need among 
government departments, employers’ and workers’ organisations for 
fuller information as to how problems of common concern are being 
dealt with elsewhere in Africa, and to make African problems more 
fully understood throughout the world. 


The International Protection of Neighbouring Rights 


The international protection of performers, manufacturers of phono- 
graphic records and broadcasting agencies is a subject of great topical 
interest. Even before the Second World War the I.L.O. took preliminary 
steps to prepare international rules for the protection of performers, 
including musicians, actors, singers and variety artistes, whose living 
and working conditions are affected by the widespread use of modern 
methods and techniques of recording and sound and visual broadcasting. 
After the war the study of the question entered a new phase as regards 
— oe occupational groups to be protected and the procedure to be 

ollowed. 
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The I.L.0. undertook the drafting of an international Convention 
for the protection not only of performers but also—because of the 
close relationship existing between them and performers—of manu- 
facturers of phonographic records and broadcasting agencies, while 
the International Union for the Protection of Liter and Artistic 
Works (the Berne Union), and subsequently U.N.E.S.C.O., also showed 
an interest in the subject.1 Co-operation between the three inter- 
governmental organisations then began, and led in 1957 to the com- 
munication to governments for their observations of two draft inter- 
national instruments, one of which had originated in a meeting of 
experts convened by the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office (Geneva, July 1956) ?, while the other was the outcome of the 
meeting of a committee of experts convened by the executive heads of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. and the Berne Union (Monaco, March 1957). 


A comparative analysis of these two drafts occupies the greater part 
of a recent work by Mr. Georges Straschnov.* The study opens with an 
historical survey of the technical and procedural problems that account 
for the preparation of two separate drafts. 


This is followed by a general chapter devoted to certain aspects 
common to all the rights which it is proposed to establish—their con- 
nection with copyright, the definition of the country of origin, the 
application of the future instrument in the country of origin, the for- 
malities to be complied with, the period of protection, the problems 
involved in granting aliens the same treatment as nationals or in adopting 
the system of substantial equivalence as between different countries, 
the retroactivity of the future instrument and its effects on acquired 
rights. 

These questions are primarily legal ones, but they have an obvious 
intrinsic interest—the scope of the desired protection will largely 
depend on them, and so will its nature. Even in this chapter the authors 
emphasise the advantages they see in the draft prepared under the 
auspices of the I.L.O. They stress certain dangers which they consider 
to be present in the U.N.E.S.C.O. and Berne Union draft, not only for 
the parties directly concerned but also for the authors of the works 
that are performed, recorded or broadcast. 


The following chapters analyse the protection requirements of the 
three groups concerned and examine to what extent the two drafts 
mentioned above meet these requirements. In all three cases the 
approach is the same—after describing the contingencies in which 
protection is intended the authors try to determine what minimum 
safeguards are essential in view of the legal position in the more important 
countries. They then compare these essential safeguards with the 


' See “The I.L.O. and the Protection of Performers, Record Manufacturers and Broad- 
casting Agencies”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXIII, No. 3, Mar. 1956, 
pp. 252-274. 


2 Proposed International Convention concerning the Pro'‘ection of Performers, Manu- 
facturers of Phonographic Records and Broadcasting Organisations. Documentation pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office for the information of governments (Geneva, 
I.L.O., 1957). 

3 Berne Union : Committee of Experts on Neighbouring Rights (Monaco, 4 to 13 March 
1957) (Berne, 1957). 

4 Georges STRASCHNOV, with the assistance of Svante BercstrOm and Paolo Greco. 
Protection internationale des “ droits voisins”. Fondements et principes d'une convention 
multilatérale. Preface by Bénigne Mentua. Brussels, Etablissements Emile Bruylant, 
1958. 208 pp. 
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provisions of the two drafts. Although they do not support all the 
provisions of the draft prepared by the I.L.O. experts, the authors are 
os, favourable to it. This applies particularly, as regards per- 
ormers, to the provisions concerning performances by a group of artistes, 
the cession of rights, assumptions concerning the scope of the authorisa- 
tion required for the use of a performance and the range of the protection 
that should be provided. 


As regards the protection of record manufacturers the authors make 
a suggestion which, so they claim, would overcome some of the opposi- 
tion that has emerged in certain quarters. The future instrument could 
provide for the charging of a fee by manufacturers for the use of their 
records in broadcasts or for public performance. (The I.L.O. draft 
would make it mandatory to share such fees with the performers.) The 
instrument could include an escape clause allowing ratifying govern- 
ments to exclude recognition of this provision on their territory. In 
view of the tenor of national legislation, the authors suggest that tew 
States would take advantage of such an escape clause, at any rate in 
Europe. 

As regards broadcasting agencies the work surveys the legal position 
in a series of countries, analyses the terminology used in the two drafts, 
defines the need for protection and compares this need in various cases 
with the interests of authors and users. In particular this chapter 
deals with the effects of the U.N.E.S.C.O. and Berne Union draft on 
television. That draft excludes visual recordings and therefore the use 
of such recordings. 

In a further chapter the authors go thoroughly into the question of 
films, a topic of concern to performers who take part in the making of a 
film and manufacturers whose records are used in the sound track. 

The conclusions given in the last chapter lay particular emphasis 
on the points to be borne in mind if a synthesis of the two drafts is to be 
achieved, and stress the importance of ensuring that the future inter- 
national instrument will provide a self-sufficient system of protection 
applicable both nationally and internationally. It should not merely 
provide such a minimum degree of protection that legislation would be 
required to build it up further, since this would in the last resort lead 
to an increase in existing differences between countries and would run 
counter to the necessary international standardisation. 


The work concludes with a bibliography, and the two drafts analysed 
are appended. 


Publications of the International Labour Office 


Reports of Regional Conferences. 


Fourth Asian Regional Conference, New Delhi, November 1957. Record of 
Proceedings, Geneva, 1958. xx+211 pp. $3; 18s. 


Studies and Reports. 
New Series, No. 48. African Labour Survey. Geneva, 1958. 712 pp. $5; 30s.! 


1 See p. 91 above. 
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Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


European Coal and Steel Community. 


Les investissements dans les industries du charbon et de l’aciery de la Commu- 
nauté, Rapport sur l’enquéte 1958. Situation au 1°? janvier 1958. Luxem- 
bourg, 1988, 84 pp. 50 Belgian francs ; 420 French francs. 


European Parliamentary Assembly. 


L’ application du Traité instituant la C.E.C.A. au cours de la période transi- 
toire. Préface de Robert SchHuMAN. Luxembourg, 1958. 294 pp. 


This study analyses the institutions and activities of the European 
Coal and Steel Community during its transitional period, an interval defined 
in the Treaty establishing the Community as the time between the entry 
into force of the Treaty and the date of the creation of the European Com- 
mon Market. It covers a period extending from July 1952 to February 1958. 

The major portion of the book discusses the problems which have resulted 
from the establishment, by the High Authority of the Community, of the 
common markets for coal, steel, iron ore and scrap. These problems include 
those of a social nature, such as the free movement of manpower, working 
and living conditions and occupational safety and health, those concerning 
the harmonisation of transport and those which have arisen because of prior 
national and international agreements between enterprises. Considerations 
governing general objectives of the Community, including the level of 
investment, as well as relations between the Community and both non- 
member countries and intergovernmental organisations, are also examined 
in connection with the common markets. 

Further sections deal with administrative and financial problems of the 
Community, the democratic character of the Community resulting from the 
exercise of control by the Common Assembly and the role of the Assembly 
in fostering European integration. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Mexico and the United 
Nations. By Jorge CaAsTANEDA. Prepared for El Colegio de México and 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New York, Man- 
hattan Publishing Company, 1958. xi+244 pp. 


CONFEDERATION EUROPEENNE DE L’AGRICULTURE. Historique, organisation, 
activité. Ouvrage publié a l’occasion du dixiéme anniversaire de la C.E.A., 
1948-1958. Brougg, Switzerland, Secrétariat général de la C.E.A., 1958. 
217 pp. 


Harris, George L., in collaboration with Moukhtar AN1, Mildred C. BiGELow, 
and others. Jordan, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. Series “ Survey 
of World Cultures”. New Haven, Connecticut, Human Relations Area 
Files, Yale University, 1958. 246 pp. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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QuRESHI, Ishtiaq Husain, The Pakistani Way of Life. Second edition. 
Melbourne, London, Toronto, William Heinemann, 1957. 83 pp. 12s. 6d. 


ZURCHER, Arnold J. The Struggle to Unite Europe, 1940-1958. An historical 
account of the development of the contemporary European Movement 
from its origin in the Pan-European Union to the drafting of the treaties 
for Euratom and the European Common Market. New York, University 
Press, 1958. xix+254 pp. $5. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


BaucueEt, Pierre. L’expérience francaise de planification. Collection “ Esprit” 

Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1958. 237 pp. 

“ Flexible ” planning as practised in France is a comparatively unfamiliar 
concept. In this work its theory and working are explained in detail by 
Pierre Bauchet who, for several years, was personally associated with the 
French State Planning Commission. Dealing first with the political aspects, 
he describes the French approach to the problems of state planning under a 
democratic régime governed by the principles of decentralisation, free 
enterprise, and parliamentary control over economic policy (which at first 
sight might seem to entail a certain lack of continuity therein). The second 
part of the book is concerned with planning methods, with particular 
emphasis on the non-coercive approach, through which planning objectives 
are harmonised with a measure of individual freedom. This new, and still 
evolving, formula is considered by the author as the only one compatible 
with the French political and ideological system. The third and final part 
deals with the effects of state planning on the decisions of entrepreneurs, on 
the distribution of the national income and the class struggle, and on the 
growth of the national economy. The author suggests that “ flexible ” 
planning, by fundamentally altering the nature of capitalism, while at the 


same time considerably increasing its pogaer can be a factor of economic 
growth and, possibly, of social peace as well. 


BEAGLEHOLE, Ernest. Social Change in the South Pacific. Rarotonga and 
Aitutaki. London, George Allen & Unwin, 1957. 268 pp. 28s. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Hoe Morgen Hier? Mens en 
bedrijf in de nieuwe wereld. Rapport Studiegroep Industrie. Summary in 
English. The Hague, 1957. 237 pp. 7 florins. 

A study of the differences in demographic, economic and political struc- 
ture, and in social and cultural patterns in the United States and the Nether- 
lands designed to assist in the application to the Netherlands of American 
research and methods in the fields of human relations, and personnel and 
social policy. 


DAHRENDORF, Ralf. Soziale Klassen und Klassenkonflikt in der industriellen 
Gesellschaft. Soziologische Gegenwartsfragen, Neue Folge. Stuttgart, 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1957. xiii+270 pp. 24 marks. 


B. and Tuxonos, HW. A. Poab mexnuyecko20 npo2pecca 6 HeYKAOHHOM 
pocme mpyda 6 npomoluaenHocmu CCCP. Leningrad, 
OGulecTBo NO pacnpocTpaHeHH NOMMTHYeECKHX Hay4HbIx 3HaHH PCOCP, 
1958. 47 pp. 0.90 rouble. 

Between 1913 and 1957 labour productivity in Soviet industry increased 
by nine-and-a-half times. The authors of this pamphlet, B. I. Davidov and 
{. A. Tikhonov, show that this increase has been due in large part to technical 
innovations, which have had the effect both of saving labour and of making 
it less arduous. They examine in turn the various problems involved in the 
modernisation and improvement of industrial plant in the U.S.S.R., the 
increase in productivity resulting from specialisation and co-operation 
between workers and questions connected with the practical application 
of incentives and socialist work competition. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BuREAU, United States. Spotlight on 
Women in the United States, 1956-1957. Washington, 1957. 46 pp. 30 cents. 


A concise and factual account of the changing employment opportunities 
and status of women as affected by their progress in education, vocational 
skills and employment. Emphasis is placed on the close relationship between 
women’s education and their job opportunities. The booklet also briefly 
reviews women’s participation in economic and public life and in trade 
unions, as well as recent progress towards equal pay. 


DUESENBERRY, James S. Business Cycles and Economic Growth. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. xi+341 pp. 
$6.50. 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES AssOcIATION. Proceedings of the E.I.A. Conference 
on Automation Systems for Business and Industry, Phoenix, 1958. Spon- 
sored by E.I.A. Engineering Department. New York, Engineering 
Publishers, 1958. 180 pp. $5. 


This is the record of a two-day symposium—the second organised since 
1955 by the Electronic Industries Association of the United States—to 
survey broadly the basic concepts of automation and the technical aspects 
of applications of electronic devices, both to the production of electronics 
equipment itself and to wider uses in industry and in business. 

In addition to technical and economic aspects the symposium was also 
concerned with the human and social side. Discussion here tended to 
emphasise the difficulty of generalisation in regard to the effect of auto- 
mation on the workers concerned. Depending on the particular applications 
and the type of industry involved, automation was shown to lead to upgrading 
in some cases and downgrading of occupations in others, to greater ease 
of work in some cases, to certain strains in others. The importance of this 
section of the symposium was probably the emphasis it placed upon recognis- 
ing the human problems inherent in the application of automation processes 
to industry and business. 

Summarising the work of the conference, Dr. Joseph Harrington, Jr., 
Chairman of the Conference and Research Director of the Management 
Consulting Firm of Arthur D. Little Inc., stated that automation “ can be 
put into use without revolutionary upsets in human relations or educational 
programmes”. 


FEpDE, Carlo. Logica della produttivita ed alcune applicazioni. Padua, 
Gregoriana, 1957. 121 pp. 


"Haas, Ernst B. The Uniting of Europe. Political, Social and Economic 
Forces, 1950-1957. Published under the auspices of the London Institute 
of World Affairs. London, Stevens & Sons, 1958. xx+552 pp. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Administrative Problems 
of State Enterprises in India. Report of a Seminar. New Delhi, 1957. 
xiii+ 188 pp.+tables. 2.25 rupees. 


MHCTHTYT MEXKAYHAPOQHBIX OTHOWEHHH. Bonpocbt akonHOMUKU U 
OMHOWeHUa (COopHHK cTaTeli). Moscow, 
oTHOWeHHH, 1957. 230 pp. 8.85 roubles. 

A collection of articles on economic and international relations =" 
published by the Institute for International Relations of the U.S.S.R. 


KAPAMBIEB, Teopyeckue pabowux. U3 onpira 
COP€BHOBaHHA 3a HelpepbIBHOe COBEPUICEHCTBOBaHHe H CHC- 
TeMaTHYeCKHH pOCT Tpyfa. Moscow, 
1957. 77 pp. 1.15 roubles. 

Examples of experience in socialist work competition for the continuous 
improvement of production and the systematic increase of productivity, 
by P. Karamishev. 
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Kuper, Leo, Watts, Hilstan, and Davies, Ronald. Durban, A Study 
in Racial Ecology. Introduction by Alan Paton. London, Jonathan 
Cape ; New York, Columbia University Press, 1958. 239 pp. 


Lockwoop, David. The Blackcoated Worker. A Study in Class Consciousness. 
Studies in Society. Edited by Ruth and David Grass. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 224 pp. 


Manoussis, Nikolaos D. Contemporary International Social Policy. Athens, 

Chr. Bakoulas & G. Vallianatos, 1958. 329 pp. (Text in Greek.) 

In this book Mr. Manoussis, a former Greek Minister of Labour, examines 
various declarations, Conventions, Recommendations and other texts 
adopted by the International Labour Organisation, the specialised agencies 
of the United Nations, the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
and the Council of Europe, as well as national constitutions and legislation, 
and goes on to discuss current trends in social policy, both national and 
international. 

Chapter I deals with the fundamental principles underlying this policy, 
namely the individual and welfare, the new shift in economic policy, state 
intervention to maintain prosperity, universal education and the extension 
of vocational training. 

Chapter II contains an analysis of the basic problems of international 
social policy—full employment, incomes, the raising of living standards 
and social security—together with an account of possible forms of national 
and international action to deal with them. 

Chapter III is mainly concerned with the protection of the workers, 
particularly as laid down in international labour standards. It discusses 
such topics as employment, wages, the raising of the workers’ living standards, 
trade unionism, collective agreements and works councils. 

Chapter IV, which is the most original as well as the most substantial 
in the book, contains a detailed analysis of the problems of social policy 
in agriculture, with particular reference to the following : full employment 
in agriculture and the campaign against underemployment (by means of 
land reform), the more efficient use of land, irrigation, protection against 
flooding and land reclamation, and the raising of agricultural incomes 
(through higher productivity, price supports, orderly marketing and the 
disposal of surpluses). The author also discusses the raising of the living 
standards of agricultural workers and the extension of social security to 
agriculture. In this connection he refers to the work of the I.L.O. and its 
Permanent Agricultural Committee with regard to the extension of social 
security to all classes of the agricultural population. 


MILLER, Delbert C., and Form, William H. Unternehmung, Betrieb und 
Umwelt. Soziologie des Industriebetriebes und der industriellen Gesell- 
schaft. Deutsche Ausgabe bearbeitet von Karl Gustav Specut. Uber- 
setzt von Johannes STEMMLER, aus Industrial Sociology, An Introduction 
to the Sociology of Work Relations (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951). 
Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1957. 308 pp. 


Myers, Charlies A. Labor Problems in the Industrialization of India. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press ; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xvii+297 pp. 52s. 


Mawko, WH. Texnuyeckud npoepecc u noéouuenue mpyda 
6 Memaaaypeuu CCCP. Moscow, 1957. 198 pp. 
7.30 roubles. 

In this work I. G. Pashko discusses a number of fundamental questions 
connected with social progress and labour productivity in the Soviet iron 
and steel industry (technical innovations, modernisation of assembly lines, 
mechanisation and automation, etc)., and also with wages, standardisation, 
training of staff, socialist emulation and occupational safety, in so far as 
they have a bearing on labour productivity. 
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Poguin, Jean-Jacques. Les relations économiques extévieures des pays 
ad’ Afrique noive de l’Union frangaise, 1925-1955. Préface de F. Hov- 
PHOUET-BoiGny. Avant-propos de J. WEILLER. Centre d’études éco- 
nomiques, Etudes et mémoires. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1957. 
xiv +297 pp. 1,600 francs. 


Scitovsky, Tibor. Economic Theory and Western European Integration. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, 1958. 151 pp. 16s. 


SHANNON, Lyle W. Underdeveloped Areas (A Book of Readings and Research). 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. xi+496 pp. 


Statistics. 


HAYK CCCP. 3anucku no cmamucmuke, Tom III. Bonpocu 
6aaanca HapodHoz20 xo3aAlicméa mpyda. Moscow, 
HayK CCCP, 1957. 406 pp. 21.90 roubles. 


Volume III of the “ Scholarly Papers” published by the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. contains six methodological papers on national 
accounts in the U.S.S.R. and pre-revolutionary Russia and six papers on 
the measurement of productivity in the U.S.S.R. and other countries. A 
special section, on the thirtieth anniversary of the death of A. A. Chuprov, 
provides an appreciation of his life and work and papers on correlation 
theory, measurement of the labour reserve, analysis by factors of the growth 
of production and measurement of the joint effect of several factors, The 
volume also contains brief reports on the 1955-56 European and Asian 
regional conferences of statisticians and an obituary of G. S. Krainin, whose 
paper on labour productivity is published posthumously. 


CARR-SAUNDERS, A. M., CARADOG JONES, D., and Moser, C. A. A Survey 
of Social Conditions in England and Wales, as Illustrated by Statistics. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1958. xxi+302 pp. 25s. 


A revised and expanded version of A Survey of the Social Structure of 
England and Wales which appeared in a first edition in 1927 and a second 
edition in 1937. The present edition provides a synthesis of statistics from 
government and unofficial sources, which have been so combined, and in 
some cases adjusted or reworked, as to provide a broad panorama of life in 
England and Wales. While the data refer principally to the second quarter 
of the twentieth century, some data—principally demographic statistics— 
go well back into the nineteenth century as well. 

Chapters are devoted to the following topics: age, sex, and marriage ; 
births, deaths, and migration ; fertility and size of family ; househoids and 
housing ; regional distribution ; education ; entry into employment ; indus- 
trial distribution ; distribution of the population by occupation, industrial 
status and social class; protective associations (trade unions) ; personal 
income ; personal expenditure ; personal property ; social security ; nutrition ; 
health ; use of leisure time ; religion ; crime. 

The information provided in the more than 150 statistical tables ranges 
over most of the activities of man as a social being, and provides detail on 
a number of recondite topics such as the distribution of higher civil servants 
by father’s occupation at the time of their birth, the nutrient range of food 
consumed in different income groups, participation in betting, the age and 
sex distribution of patients by frequency of medical consultation, and the 
supply of teachers from working-class and other families. 

Statisticians and other students of modern society will find this book to 
be a rich source of information of kinds seldom if ever available in official 
publications. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BEcKER, Esther R. Dictionary of Personnel and Industrial Relations. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1958. 366 pp. $10. 
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Brooks, George W., Harpison, Frederick H., Stratton, Julius A., and 
others. The Next Twenty Years in Industrial Relations. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1957. 99 pp. 

A record of the proceedings of a conference held on 1 November 1957 to 
mark the twentieth anniversary of the Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economics and Social Science in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

The significant papers presented at the conference are as follows : “ What 
Will Collective Bargaining Look Like in Twenty Years ?”, by George W. 
Brooks, Director of Research and Education of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers’ Union; “ The Utilisation and Development of High-Talent 
Manpower in American Industry ”, by Frederick H. Harbison, Professor of 
Economics and Director of the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University ; ‘“ Unions and Union Leaders of Their Own Choosing ”, by Clark 
Kerr, of the University of California; “Trends and Future Problems in 
Collective Bargaining”, by Leland Hazard, Vice-President and General 
Counsel of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company ; and “ Looking Ahead in 
Industrial Relations in the United States”, by James P. Mitchell, United 
States Secretary of Labour. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR Statistics, United States. A 
Guide to Labor-Management Relations in the United States. Bulletin 
No. 1225. Washington, 1958. v-+287 pp. $2. 


INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, Pakistan. Human Relations in 
Industry and Commerce. Proceedings of the Conference Held at Karachi 
from 25 to 29 May, 1956. Karachi, Movieland Printing Press, 1958. 
viii+235 pp. 


Lester, Richard A. As Unions Mature. An Analysis of the Evolution of 
American Unionism. Foreword by Frederick H. HARBISON. Princeton, 
University Press, 1958. xi+171 pp. $3.75. 


STIEBER, Jack (edited and introduced by). United States Industrial Rela- 
tions: The Next Twenty Years. By Clark Kerr, John T. DUNLop, 
Walter REUTHER, John S. BuaGas, David L. Cote, and Edwin E, WITTE. 
East Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 1958. 215 pp. $5. 
This book comprises six lectures originally presented at Michigan State 

University in 1956-57 under the sponsorship of the Labour and Industrial 

Relations Centre. The authors of the individual lectures represent some of 

the best-known American spokesmen on labour matters in the United States. 

They are drawn from management, labour, the universities and the fields 

of labour law and arbitration. 

Professor John T. Dunlop of Harvard offers some prognostications of 
what the make-up of the American industrial relations system will be in 
1975. Walter P. Reuther, President of the United Auto Workers and a 
Vice-President of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., discusses labour’s role in the economy 
in 1975. John S. Bugas, Vice-President for industrial relations of the Ford 
Motor Company, gives management’s view of industrial relations in 1975. 
David L. Cole, attorney and arbitrator, comments on the future role of 
government in industrial relations. Edwin E. Witte, Professor Emeritus at 
the University of Wisconsin, writes on the future of social security. Finally, 
Clark Kerr, Chancellor and Professor of Industrial Relations of the Uni- 
versity of California, surveys the prospect for wages and hours in 1975. 

In addition to voluminous notes and charts, there is a selected bibli- 
ography on economic and social prospects. 


Labour Law. 


Barassi, Lodovico. Elementi di diritto del lavoro. Settima edizione aggiornata. 
Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré, 1957. 279 pp. 1,000 liras. 
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Cérpova Corpoves, Efrén. Derecho laboral cubano. Vol. I. Havana, 

Editorial Lex, 1957. 410 pp. 

This book, by Professor Efrén Cérdova Cordovés of the University of 
Havana, is the first of three volumes which are to constitute a treatise on 
Cuban Labour Law and is designed as an introductory text book for students 
in the Faculty of Law of the University of Havana. 

The volume is divided into four parts ; the first devotes five chapters 
to the general principles and source of labour law, the influence of social 
doctrines on its formation and its development, and to international labour 
law. 

The second part is a study of individual employment relations from 
the contractual point of view. It covers the parties in and subjects of such 
relations and then deals with what the author calls “ the life cycle of a con- 
tract of employment”, that is to say, its birth, growth, amendment, 
suspension and extension. 

The third part deals with individual employment relations proper 
from the point of view of their regulation, state action with regard to hours 
of work, rest periods, remuneration and the improvement of working 
methods. 

The fourth part deals with special individual relations—women’s 
employment, the employment of young persons, articles of apprenticeship, 
home work, maritime employment, agricultural employment, etc. 

The author has codified the copious and scattered labour legislation 
existing in Cuba. For each institution he also gives the historical and 
doctrinal antecedents and the background in comparative law. This makes 
it easier to understand existing arrangements in the labour field. 

The work contains numerous references to the International Labour 
Code, particularly to the Conventions that have been ratified by Cuba. 


Kost, Ewald. Kommentar zum Mutterschutzgesetz. Heidelberg, “ Recht und 
Wirtschaft ”, 1958. 260 pp. 


Mitsou, Triantaphyllos. Les rapports entre convention collective et sentence 
arbitrale. Thése pour le doctorat en droit présentée et soutenue devant 
la faculté de droit de l'Université de Paris. Paris, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence. 1958. 392 pp. 

A doctoral thesis on the relationships between collective agreements 
and arbitration awards under French law. Throughout the work compari- 
sons are made with the legal systems of other countries, e.g. Italy, Germany, 
the English-speaking countries and Scandinavia. 

In the foreword the author reviews the historical development of the 
relationship between collective agreements and arbitration awards in 
France, and the origins of labour arbitration. Through a comparison 
between the French and foreign legal systems, he shows that this relation- 
ship is largely determined by the very factors which account for the existence 
of labour arbitration bodies, as reflected in the tasks assigned by law to 
such bodies, namely the maintenance of social peace, assistance in the 
conclusion of collective agreements, and the carrying out of labour policy. 

The first part of the book deals with the part played by arbitration 
in the making and enforcement of collective labour agreements. In a first 
chapter the author discusses the relationship between collective agreements 
and arbitration awards in economic disputes. In so doing he first of all 
analyses two basic concepts—that of the “ economic dispute ” and that of 
“equity ”. This is followed by an analysis of the principles governing the 
establishment of the arbitral ruling which replaces the collective agreement 
in case the parties are unable to arrive at such an agreement. A number 
of features illustrating the distinctive character of the arbiter’s regulatory 
powers are thus brought out. The content and legal significance of arbitra- 
tion awards are then compared with those of collective agreements. 

The second chapter deals with the relationship between collective 
agreements and arbitration awards in collective legal disputes. The author 
points out that, in legal disputes, the arbitration body rules at law and not 
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in equity, as in the case of economic disputes. Therefore, in such cases, 
it has the relatively limited powers of an ordinary law court. Nevertheless, 
since its primary duty is the maintenance of social peace at the workplace 
it enjoys a somewhat greater freedom of action. 

The second part of the work is devoted to a study of the common features 
of collective agreements and arbitration awards. These are dealt with 
from two points of view—that of their legal effects, and that of their revision 
during their period of operation. In a first chapter it is pointed out that the 
effects of collective agreements and arbitration awards are, by and large, 
co-extensive : the persons to whom the two procedures apply are the same, 
the extension procedure is identical, both cover the same occupational and 
territorial fields, and both raise the same problems as regards their term of 
application. Moreover, the standard-setting effect of collective agreements 
and arbitration awards on individual employment relationships is the 
same. 

In the second chapter the author shows that the revision of collective 
agreements and arbitration awards during their period of operation is also 
governed by a common procedure. 

The conclusion describes in broad outline the system of relationships 
existing between the two types of instrument. Both came into being at 
about the same time and have had similar legal histories. Nevertheless, 
the arbitration award is the only form of instrument, apart from statutory 
texts, by which binding rules of law can be imposed in fields where employers 
and workers normally enjoy discretionary freedom. Distaste of the parties 
for a decision which is not fully their own, and fear of its possible content, 
are factors likely to facilitate the negotiation and conclusion of an agreement. 
As the author points out, “ effective arbitration is a powerful adjuvant of 
effective collective bargaining ”. 

The work contains a lengthy bibliography and an alphabetical index. 


Management. 


CraF, John R. Junior Boards of Executives. A Management Training Pro- 
cedure. Foreword by Charles P. McCormick. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. xxi+162 pp. $3.50. 


A report and appraisal of the author’s findings concerning junior boards 
of executives and how the use of them fits into over-all management 
development philosophy. The primary purpose of these boards is to provide 
an opportunity for junior executives and younger men and women with high 
potential ability to receive management training by participating in manage- 
ment functions which are directed by senior boards of directors or company 
presidents. According to the author this method of training for management 
personnel has increased in popularity during the last decade. 

The text includes a detailed analysis of individual boards—their member- 
ship, by-laws, methods of self-appraisal, types of projects considered, and 
success to date. The author concludes that the system, planned wisely 
and used with sound training objectives, can contribute significantly to 
the building of executive talent. 


RAMFALK, C. W. Top Management Selection. A Study of the Selection of 
Personnel for Higher Positions in Industrial Organisations. Stockholm, 
The Swedish Council for Personnel Administration ; distributed by 
Almqvist & Viksell, 1957. 202 pp. 28 Swedish crowns. 


This is a report on a study carried out by the Council on Personnel 
Administration, founded by the Confederation of Swedish Employers. 
The report covers the three later phases of a progressive series of investiga- 
tions into the selection of higher leading personnel in four industrial organisa- 
tions. The object was to study how allocation of duty was made, and 
especially what characteristics were to be found in individuals now placed 
in positions of leadership or otherwise having a post distinguished from 
those held by other personnel. 
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The book contains, in addition to the description of the frame of 
reference for the investigation, a thorough description of previous research, 
mainly in the United States, in the field concerned and of the present 
investigation. 

A comprehensive bibliography completes the volume, and the ques- 
tionnaire used is given in an appendix. 


ROWLAND, Virgil K. Improving Managerial Performance. Foreword b 
Lawrence A. ApPLEY. New York, Harper & Brothers. 1958. 
xviii+167 pp. $3.50. 

This is a description of a method of management development applied 
by the author in a number of American companies, and particularly in the 
Detroit Edison Co., in which the author is Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer. The basic technique recommended is a combination of job 
evaluation and individual training plans for the executives concerned. 
In discussing this management development scheme, the author covers 
the basic principles and philosophy of management development. 


SoreErR, Cyril, and Hutton, Geoffrey. New Ways in Management Training. 
A Technical College Develops Its Services to Industry. Foreword by 
W. R. HawTHorNeE. London, Tavistock Publications, 1958. xii+127 pp. 
15s. 

A detailed description of a research project undertaken by the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations in collaboration with the Department of 
Management and Production Engineering at Acton Technical College, 
London. 

The book contains a review of technological education and managerial 
studies in the United Kingdom and a discussion of the needs and circum- 
stances of students, the circumstances and attitudes of local firms, the 
teacher and his tasks, the development of services to students and to firms, 
the problem of increasing teachers’ experience and skill, and the method 
of research used and its advantages and disadvantages. It is concluded 
by a general description of the place of a technical college and of other 
educational institutions in training for industrial responsibility. 


WIBERG, Einar. Arbetsledning till sjéss. Linképing, Tryckeri Aktiebolag, 

1957. 176 pp. 

A study of leadership on board ship. The book, which starts with a 
description of the characteristics of men at work, discusses the reactions 
of groups in a working situation and variations between individuals, the 
supervisor’s position and tasks, and the techniques of leadership. It is 
concluded by two chapters on personnel welfare and problems of personnel 


policy. 


Manpower. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, United States. Industrial Employment and 
Other Factors in Selecting an Area for Rural Development. Survey of 
8 Southeastern States. Washington, 1958. 38 pp. 25 cents. 


DuBIN, Robert. The World of Work. Industrial Society and Human Rela- 
tions. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. xiii+448 pp. 
Illustrated. 

This book is characterised by the author as an attempt to “ make sys- 
tematic sense out of work in our industrial world”, and to analyse what 
people do while they are working and what are the reasons for their be- 
haviour. Separate chapters are devoted to the organisation of work (includ- 
ing human relations), structures of organisations, behaviour systems, group 
life of organisations and the incidental basis of decisions, the composition 
of the working population, the dynamic nature of modern organisations for 
production and work, and the techniques of their management. 
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The book, which is extensively illustrated with scenes from practical 
work situations, is concluded by a comprehensive bibliography listing all 
the most important contributions to the psychology and sociology of work 
that have appeared in the past few years. It also contains a complete name 
index and a subject index. 


WuRzBACHER, Gerhard, JAIDE, Walter, WALD, Renate, von Rect, Hasso, 
and CREMER, Marlies. Die junge Arbeiterin. Beitrage zur Sozialkunde 
und Jugendarbeit. Munich, Juventa-Verlag, 1958. 454 pp. 

Many girls whose family upbringing and schooling were strongly influenced 
by ideas of the pre-industrial period are employed in unskilled industrial 
jobs, with no possibility of advancement. A group of psychologists, sociolo- 
gists and social workers—the latter belonging to the German Young Women’s 
Evangelical Association—alarmed by adjustment difficulties and emotional 
distress among young female workers, have carried out a study which 
concludes with a series of practical recommendations by Marlies Cremer, 
addressed to educators and to those responsible for welfare work among 
female youth. Six case histories prepared by Renate Wald provide concrete 
and vivid background material. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


ARLT, Fritz. Der zweite Bildungsweg. Sozialer Aufstieg begabter berufstatiger 
Jugendlicher durch Ausbildung, Bildung und Arbeitsleistung. Isar Biiche- 
rei, Band 13. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1958. 134 pp. 


CENTRO DiIDATTICO NAZIONALE PER L’ISTRUZIONE TECNICA E PROFES- 
SIONALE. Corso di aggiornamento per insegnanti tecnico-pratici delle 
scuole industriali del Mezzogiorno per meccanici, Torino, 1956. Relazioni. 
Rome, 1957. 412 pp. 1,600 liras. 


— Convegno di studio dei direttori delle scuole industriali delle regioni meri- 
dionali, Roma, Milano, Torino, Genova, 1956. Relazioni. Rome, 1957 
255 pp. 1,000 liras. 


FABRE, Paul. Répertoive des établissements publics d’enseignement technique, 
par académies, départements, métiers. Collection “ Vous connaitrez ” 
Paris, Editions ouvriéres, 1958. 310 pp. 1,200 francs. 


Mater, Norman R. F. The Appraisal Interview, Objectives, Methods and 
Skills. New York, John Wiley & Sons; London, Chapman & Hall, 
1958. xiii+246 pp. $5.95. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON THE ROLE OF THE WORKSHOP IN REHABILITATION. 
The Role of the Workshop in Rehabilitation. Edited by Nellie Zetta 
Tuompson. A Report of the National Institute on the Role of the 
Workshop in Rehabilitation, Bedford, Pennsylvania, April 1958. 
Sponsored by the National Association of Sheltered Workshops and 
Homebound Programs and the National Rehabilitation Association. 
Washington, 1958. xi+114 pp. 


UNION NATIONALE DES INGENIEURS TECHNICIENS. L’ingénieur technicien, 
sa formation, sa situation, son évolution. Brussels, 1957. 142 pp. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, United States. War Blinded Veterans in a 
Postwar Setting. A Social Work Followup of Rehabilitation Measures 
for Blinded Veterans with Service-Connected Disabilities between 
December 7, 1941 and March 31, 1953. Washington, 1958. xiv+260 pp. 
$1.50. 

This study is the outcome of a most extensive research project carried 
out by the Social Work Service and the Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Service of the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the United States 
Veterans’ Administration. It is based on information obtained from case 
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histories and exhaustive interviews (the interview outline alone included 
117 items) by professional social workers with 1,949 blinded veterans 
(98 per cent. of the total number within the scope of the inquiry) whose 
blindness was due to service in the United States armed forces between 
7 December 1941 and 31 March 1953. 

The data collected are presented in 90 statistical tables which between 
them cover every conceivable factor that needs to be considered in any 
assessment of the social, vocational, employment and human problems 
associated with blindness. The main part of the study consists of a detailed 
comparative analysis of subjects which might be causal in connection with 
programmes for the war blinded ; this leads on to a more detailed inquiry 
concerning vocational rehabilitation and education and employment. 

The conclusions are drawn that strong family ties, especially respon- 
sibility for dependent children, and standard of education before blindness 
appear to play a powerful part in the rehabilitation process. Disease, as 
contrasted with injury, emerges as a greater hazard to rehabilitation and 
accompanying it was doubt about chances of seeing. Multiple disabilities 
also worked adversely. Government programmes for the war blinded have 
influenced the rehabilitation of those who participated in them and the 
more wholehearted this participation the greater the influence of the 
programme. 

This study furnishes a wealth of important information on the charac- 
teristics, achievements and problems of the war blinded, which should serve 
as reference material for a long time to come for all those engaged in rehabili- 
tation of the blind. The real lesson it teaches is the value of well conceived 
rehabilitation programmes to the blind individual and to society. 


Conditions of Work. 
Roper, J. I. Labour Problems in West Africa. London, Penguin Books, 


African Series, 1958. 112 pp. 2s. 

A short introduction to employment conditions and problems in British 
West African territories and in Ghana by a former Senior Tutor for Trade 
Union Studies at the University College of the Gold Coast. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


AMERICAN LABOR HEALTH AssociaTION. Papers and Proceedings of the 
National Conference on Labor Health Service, June 16-17, 1958. Wash- 
ington, 1958. vii+216 pp. 


ASSOCIATION NATIONALE DES ASSISTANTES SOCIALES ET DES ASSISTANTS 
sociaux. Congrés de Caen. Rapports. Paris, 1957. 129 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL SociaL SEcurITY AssociaATION. Im the Service of Social 
Security, 1927-1957. Geneva, 1958. vii+ 142 pp. 


IstiTuTO ITALIANO DI STUDI DELLA PROTEZIONE SOCIALE. Tipizzazione dei 
bilanci degli enti nazionali di protezione sociale. By Arnaldo MARCANTONIO, 
con la collaborazione di Donato de ARCANGELIS. Riunione di discussione 
del 14 novembre 1957. Rome, Garzanti Editore, 1957. 30 pp.+-52 tables. 


A collection of the annual accounts of Italian social security and social 
welfare institutions, together with concrete proposals aimed at the adoption 
of a standard form for the presentation of their balance sheets and accounts, 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


ASSOCIAZIONI CRISTIANE LAVORATORI ITALIANI. I/ delegato formazione. 
Roma, Ufficio Centrale Formazione A.C.L.I., 1957. 600 pp. 800 liras. 


— La formazione aclista. Roma, Ufficio Centrale Formazione A.C.L.L., 
1958. 208 pp. 250 liras. 
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Peers, Robert. Adult Education, A Comparative Study. International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul ; New York, Humanities Press, 1958. xiv+365 pp. 35s. 


Samaj, Bharat Sevak. Slums of Old Delhi. Report of the Socio-Economic 
Survey of the Slum Dwellers of Old Delhi City. Foreword by Jawaharlal 
Neurv. Delhi, Atma Ram & Sons, 1958. 238 pp. 7.50 rupees; 15s. ; $2. 


Agriculture. 


DENMAN, D. R. Origins of Ownership. A Brief History of Land Ownership 
and Tenure in England from Earliest Times to the Modern Eva. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1958. 190 pp. 22s. 6d. 


TEAM FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY PROJECTS AND NATIONAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE. Report of the Team. Volumes I, II and III (Parts I and II). 
New Delhi, Committee on Plan Projects, 1957. 756 pp. (the three 
volumes). 


Co-operation and Handicrafts. 


MANONGDO, Santiago C. The Credit Union Challenge. Manila, Ledda Press, 

1957. 134+ xxxvi pp. Illustrated. 

This is an elementary handbook for credit union workers in the 
Philippines ; its publication is timely as there appears to be a trend for 
expansion of credit union activities in the country. 

Chapters I to III describe what a credit union is and give a brief account 
of their achievements in some countries of the world. Chapters IV to IX 
deal with the organisation and practical working of credit unions and will 
be of great use to treasurers, other members of the staff and members of 
committees of credit unions in the day-to-day work of these institutions. 
Chapter X describes the National Union of Credit Unions in the Philippines, 
the federal organisation. The last chapter, in which the author describes 
his experiences during his study tours in Europe and North America in 
1951-52 and 1956, rounds off the general picture of co-operative organisation. 


PoLtskKA AKADEMIA NAvuK, INStyTUT NAUK PRAWNyYCH. Spdldzielczy sto- 
sunek pracy w spdtdzielniach produkcyjnych rolnych. By Maciej Swik- 
cIckI. Warsaw, Wydawnictwo prawnicze, 1958. xvi+ 288 pp. 28 zlotys. 
After having studied the problem of employment relationships in Poland 

and described the manner in which they are established, terminated or 

altered, the author comes to his main theme, i.e. a detailed analysis of the 
mutual obligations of the co-operative and its members. The obligations of 
the members are to do their work conscientiously, bearing in mind the 
interests of the establishment, and to observe proper conduct at work. 
Those of the co-operative are to organise the work and safety of the staff, to 
pay the employees, to grant leave and to provide social benefits and allow- 
ances. A special chapter is devoted to the subsidiary problem of employ- 
ment relationships between the co-operative and relatives of its members 
who work for it. These relationships, which do not fall within the framework 
of co-operation proper, are covered by provisions of the Civil Code relating 
to employment contracts. However, various distinctive features which they 
possess would, in the author’s view, warrant the adoption of special regu- 
lations. 


Rowan, Margaret Bright. Cooperativas de consumo de Puerto Rico. Andlisis 
socioeconémico. Un estudio del Centro de Investigaciones Sociales. San 
oe Colegio de Ciencias Sociales de la Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1957. 

45 pp. 
An analysis of the economic effects of, and social reactions to, the de- 
velopment of consumers’ co-operatives in Puerto Rico undertaken by the 

Centre of Social Research of the University of Puerto Rico, with the assist- 
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ance of various governmental and co-operative agencies, and carried out 
by a group of Puerto Rican and American sociologists. In the first chapter 
a detailed explanation is given of the methods employed in the research. 
Chapter II deals with the history of the Puerto Rican co-operative move- 
ment from its beginnings at the turn of the century until 1950. In Chapter 
III an evaluation is made of the present financial situation of consumers’ 
co-operatives and the trends of their development. The last three chapters 
consist of a sociological study of consumers’ co-operatives based on a careful 
analysis of the age, sex and occupational grouping of the members, an 
examination of their social attitudes towards the co-operatives and their 
leaders, and a study of local leadership. 
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Vol. 14 in the series AKTUELLE BIBLIOGRAPHIEN DES EUROPA-ARCHIVS : 


DEUTSCHES UND AUSLANDISCHES SCHRIFTTUM ZU DEN 
REGIONALEN SICHERHEITSVEREINBARUNGEN 1945-1956. 


1,363 titles, 64 pp. Price: DM 9.50 


INSTITUT FUR EUROPAISCHE POLITIK UND WIRTSCHAFT, 
FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN 
Order from your local bookseller, or from 
EuROPAISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST, Myliusstrasse 20, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Germany 


CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop ”, the place of work where there is 
a well-established and thoroughly appreciated atmosphere of mutual trust and good will. 
The human values are self-evident, and there are many who will also see an industrial 
value in it. For the creation of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. 
Such leadership in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the 
principles of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without obligation, a 
practical and common-sense introduction to the many details and problems of technique 
which arise is the function of the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
(Telephone : London, Abbey 3342) 36 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


INDIA QUARTERLY 


A Journal of International Affairs 


Published quarterly by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, it is devoted 
to the objective study and discussion of current international, political, economic and 
defence problems. India Quarterly is now in its tenth year of publication. 


Annual subscription : 10 rupees or 25s., post free 


World-wide distributors 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BomBay — CaLcutta — Mapras — Lonpon — NEw YorK 


KYKLOS 


International Review for Social Sciences 
Vol. XII 959 Fasc. 1 


Trends in World Trade Ragnar Nurkse 
Der Gebrauchswert bei Karl Marx. Eine Kritik der bisherigen Marx-Interpretation . Roman Rospo._sky 
The “ Classical Situation ” in Political Economy W. STARK 

Public Finance Revisited . Hittmann 
Freizeitverwendung in Holland Helmut ScHetsxy 


All articles are followed by a summary in English, French and German 
Order from your KYKLOS-VERLAG Published quarterly. 
bookseller or the Postfach 20 365 Annual subscription : 


‘isher : 26 Swiss francs ; $6.00 
= BASLE 2, SWITZERLAND postage included 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ” ; 
Tel. 32 6200 and 32 80 20). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. (“Interlabor Newyorkny”; Tel. OXford 7-0150). 


(Limited distribution only ; orders for publications in the United States should be addressed to the Washington Office.) 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Brazil: Mr. Pericles Sovza 
Edificio do Ministerio do Trabalho, 2.° andar, 
salas 216 a 220, Avenida Presidente Antonio 
Carlos, Rio de Janeiro (“Interlab Rio de 
Janeiro” ; Tel. 42-0455). 


Canada: Mr. D. M. Younc, Room 307, 202 Queen 
Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario (“ Interlab Ottawa ”). 


France: Mrs. A. Jounaux, 205 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris, VII® (“Interlab Paris”; Tel. 
Littré 92-02 and 92-03). 


Germany (Federal Republic): Mr. F. G. Sets, 
Kélner Strasse 64a, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 2322). 


India: Mr. V. K. R. Menon, 1-Mandi House, 
New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 


Italy: Mr. G. Gattone, Villa Aldobrandini, 
28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“Interlab Roma” ; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 


Japan: Mr. Y. Sakurai, Zenkoku-Choson-Kai- 
kan, 17, 1 Chome, Nagata-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo (“Interlab Tokyo”). 

United Kingdom: Mr. E. S. Krause, 38-39 
Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab 
London”: Tel. Whitehall 1437). 

United States: —, 917 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. (“ Interlab Washington ” ; 
Tel. District 7-9120). 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Australia : Mr. Ian G. Suarp, Department of 
Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston 
Street, Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“Sharp Co- 
labour Melbourne ” ; Tel. MF 8482), 


Austria : Dr. Josef HaAMMERL, Bundesministe- 
rium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regie- 
rungsgebaude, Vienna. 


Bulgaria : Mr. A. Mintcuerr, Rue Zanko Zer- 
kovski 30, Sofia 21. 


Czechoslovakia : Mr. Jifi Fiscuzer, UTK-Kle- 


mentinum, Prague I. 


Greece: Mr. A. TRIANTAFYLOU, Thiras 49, 
Athens (Tel. 532450). 


Iran: Mr. Habib Naricy, Av. Keyvan, Hech- 
matdowle, Teheran (“Interlab Teheran”; Tel. 
39002). 


Israel : Mr. M. E. MarGatit, Ministry of Labour, 
Jerusalem. 


Lebanon: Mr. Joseph Donato, Directeur du 
Département des Affaires sociales, Boite Postale 
2306, Beyrouth (“Interlab Beyrouth ”). 


Netherlands: Mr. T. M. PELtuinkuor, Ministerie 
van Social Zaken, 73 Zeestraat, The Hague 
(“Soza The Hague ” ; Tel. 18 32 20). 


Norway: Mr. Kaare SALvesEN, Sosialdeparte- 
mentet, Akersgaten 42, Oslo Dep. (“ Interlab 
Oslo”; Tel. 41 78 00). 


Pakistan : Mr. Muhammad Astam, Room No. 8, 
Block No. 17, Pakistan Secretariat Hutments, 
near Chief Court, Karachi (“ Interlab Karachi ”). 


Philippines : Mr. Juan L. Lantinc, Room 507, 
Burke Building, Escolta, Manila (“ Interlab 
Manila ”). 

Portugal: Mr. A. Gomes d’ALMEeNDRA, Rua D, 
Joao V, 29-3.° E., Lisbon (Tel. 68 17 31). 


Turkey: Professor Fadil Hakki Sur, Ankara 
Hukuk Fakiiltesi, Ankara (“ Interlab Ankara ”). 
(Orders may also be addressed to the Field 
Office for the Near and Middle East, Liileciler 
caddesi 26, Tophane, Istanbul.) 

Union of South Africa : Major-General F. L. A. 
Bucnanan, P.O. Box 56, Silverton, Pretoria 
(Tel. 39637). 

United Arab Republic: Mr. A. Ev Maracui, 
59 Rue Treize, Maadi, Cairo; Mr. Ihsan JouKHa- 
DAR, Secrétaire général, Ministére du Travail et 
des Affaires sociales, Damas. 

Yugoslavia: Mr. Ratko Prsi¢é, Jugoslovenska 
nacionalna komisija za Medjunarodnu organiza- 
ciju rada, Savska 35, Belgrade. 


Also from Correspondents in Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
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